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Routes to tour in Germany 

The Harz 
and Heath Route 
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there - to areas at times so 
attractive that one route leac 
to the next, from the Harz 
mountains to the Luneburg 
Heath, say. Maybe you shoul 
take a look at both. 

The Harz, northernmost part 
of the Mittelgebirge range, is 
holiday country all the year 
round. In summer for hikers, 

in winter for skiers in their 
tens of thousands. Tour from 
the hill resorts of Osterode, 
Clausthal-Zellerfeld or Bad 
Harzburg or from the 1 ,000- 



year-old town of Goslar. 

The Heath extends from Celle, 
with its town centre of half- 
timbered houses unscathed 
by the war and the oldest 
theatre in Germany, to 
Luneburg, also 1 ,000 years 
old. It boasts wide expanses 
of flat countryside, purple 
heather and herds of local 
curly-horned sheep. 

Visit Germany and let the Harz 
and Heath Route be your 
guide. 
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High hopes that 1987 will be 
year of disarmament 




C hancellor Kohl hopes 1987 will be 
a year of* disarmament. There are 
grounds for his hopes even though 
there are only 10 months remaining in 
the year. 

This deadline is set by the run up to 
the US Presidential elect u m campaign. 
President Reagan and General Secre- 
tary Gorbachov will hove to agree on a 
trailhlazing pan arms control agree- 
ment by autumn at the latest. 

The start made in Reykjavik will 
then probably he brought to a halt be- 
cause of the problems of an election 
year in America and the initial diffi- 
culties u new President will have in 
settling in. 

But there is still hope that President 
Reagan will be part of a deal in spile of 
his political fatigue over I t ailgate and 
the shadows over the last lap of his 
presidency. 

AFEast-Wesi a&tccmc nron arms li- 
mitution could vet iTMfTIlf llic 


IN THIS ISSUE 

POLITICS Pooo 

SPD and Greens circle each 
other sort of concentrically 


It also applies to the new rhetoric 
mainly encountered among American 
SDI hawks who sec early deployment 
of anti- missile systems in outer space 
as possible a ml sire keen to widen the 
terms defined in the 1 972 ABM Treaty 
with the Soviet Union. 

Some SDI strategists see the space 
weapons project primarily as an ■’in- 
surance policy" against a possible de- 
cline in Soviet interest in disarma- 
ment. 

They feel Moscow will show greater 
readiness to meet Washington half- 
way if the pace is forced tin SDI. 

They could he wrong. Both sides 
need to make it clear they have no in- 
tention of uni laterally breaking the 
bounds of an agreed interpretation on 
the development and testing of anti- 
missile missiles. 

This is the sok u ml erst uncling, pos- 
sibly including a rcintcrpi elution ul 
the ABM Treaty and a new timetable, 
on which part of the reciprocal rap- 
prochement achieved at Reykjavik 
might be continued and brought to a 
conclusion. 

1 hat is all Chaijccllui Kohl means in 
mM i w* r r nys wwfsh- 
fails accompli*. He and other Euro- 
pean members of Nalo favour as nar- 
row as possible nil inlet pi elation of the 
ABM Treaty. 

Richard Perle and Paul Nil/.e were 
told in London, before Hying to Bonn, 
how worried Europeans were about 



Assistant Secretary of Defence Richard Perle (left) and Presidential adviser on 
arms control Paul Nltze (centre) meet Chancellor Kohl In Bonn. (IImhi: ai'j 


the elTcct more generous American 
ABM interpretations might have on 
disarmament talks. 

Despite strong wends by US govern- 
ment officials that might lead one to 
believe the opposite. Washington is 
well aware ol and inclined to respect 
the European factor in the disarma- 
ment dialogue. 


of course, to the dictates of interest. 
The outcome of such endeavours will 
depend t«« a crucial extent on liow will- 
ing and able the superpowers are to 
reach agreement, and it is up to Euro- 
pean polities to promote the possibil- 
ity. 

But it in ns i on no necoiint lav itscll 
open to us in it eh us the suspicion of o<|- 


nrmfP ufedwtuteo from the powers Unit are 


tain a common defence mid not just a 
desire to improve relations with the 
Soviet Union and other countries in 
Eastern Europe. 

The Federal Republic, of Germany in 
particular is duly hound to pursue a 
frank dialogue with the Bust — subject. 


bound to pfnv the leading parts in the 
dialogue. 

Even where there can he no mistak- 
ing criticism of an ally it must be clear 
where a country stands. 

frit't/hrfm h<’inna 

(( ii'iirr .it- Aii/.ciiti'i. ftoiiii, 2(i l i'ltni;irv I*IH7| 


Better relations with Moscow 
a prime foreign-policy aim 
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While House a memorable chapter in 

US history. 

Gorbachov sees disarmament as 
part of his plans to boost economic ef- 
ficiency. His aim is. in the final analy- 
sis. in arrive at agreed security on less 
expensive, less explosive terms. 

The road to agreement along which 
l)ot h sides must travel is paved with 
obstacles, but they are obstacles that 
can be surmounted. 

Thai applies to Soviet insistence on 
a linkage between major disarmament 
agreements on. say, Euros! ralegic wea- 
pons. and SUE 


S erious disputes over foreign policy 
between tile coalition parties are 
unlikely, say government sources. The 
broad nullities have already been drawn 
up. 

The parties, the CDU, the CSU and 
the FDP. are'in the process of determin- 
ing outlines of government policy over 
the next four years. 

They broadly agreed on East -West 
affairs, including detente, and on disar- 
mament and arms control. 

Views still differ to some extent on 
South Africa, Latin America, the Mid- 
dle East and cultural diplomacy, hut 
none of these issues is likely to be deult 
with at length in the coalition agree- 
ment. 

The Chancellor appears to have issu- 
ed instructions to reach agreement on 
foreign policy as soon us possible ami 
not to gel entangled in details. 

This approach is based on the realisa- 
tion that, as the Chancellor's Office puts 
it: “World affairs are not governed by 
Bonn coalition agreements." 



Bonn feels its main task in the next, 
lour years is to exert u stabilising influ- 
ence in world affairs, and especially 
East -West’ affairs, with the emphasis on 
disarmament. . 

The government is keen to see arms 
limitation agreements reached this year, 
especially on the zero option for medi- 
um-range missiles in Europe, plus a ban 
on chemical weapons and » start on 
drastic reductions in US and Soviet 
strategic missile potent ials. 

The Bonn government is in no doubt 
that 1 987 must be the Year of Disarma- 
ment, although enthusiasm about var- 
ious proposals tabled in Geneva; such 
as the zero option, may vary in degree. 

So Bonn attaches prime foreign poli- 
cy importance to a substantial improve- 
ment in relations with the Soviet Union. 


After intensive talks, especially be- 
tween Mr Kviisiu.sky, the Soviet ambas- 
sador in Bonn, and Chancellor Kohl 
and Foreign Minister Genscher, a rule 
of thumb seems to have emerged. 

The aim seems to he a definite im- 
provement in relations without either 
side losing face (after some recent dis- 
agreements). 

There are clearly two currents of 
opinion in Bonn. Herr Genscher in par- 
ticular attaches importance to a succes- 
sion of highest-level visits in both direc- 
tions ax a cornerstone in improvements. 

At the Chancellor's Office priority 
seems to be given to gelling back t«» bu- 
siness as usual with as little delay as 
possible. 

Dales must. For instance, be agreed for 
signing protocols on cooperation in health, 
atomic energy and agricultural research. 

The Chancellor will certainly be mak- 
ing it clear in his government policy 
statement that a constructive relation- 
ship with Moscow is very much in 
Bonn’s own interest. 

As for relations with the United 
States. Bonn is contenting itself with the 
fairly reassuring impression Horst 
Tchschik. the Chancellor’s foreign poli- 
cy adviser, recently hroughi back irom 
Continued on page 3 








WORLD AFFAIRS 



Weinberger puts case for keeping US 
troops in Europe, but debate heats up 


T TS Defence .Secretary Caspar VVcin- 

,, i,? c [ ,m,sl have suspected that he 

w uiild be given a rough ride this year. 

i nn is why he preferred to take the 
hlllJ b y ‘j 1 * horns and make the first 
move in the debate on a possible with- 
drawal ol American troops from Eu- 
rope. 

To N>rc»« a thrifty Congress he he 
gave priority to the argument of costs. 

A withdrawal of troops, he said in a 
speech he gave in Denver in January, 
would he too expensive. 

nn,Mh! aj,tCd . convince »hc Senators 
anti the members of the House of Re- 
presentatives that it would cost more to 
bring the ht.ys hack home'* than to 
eave them where they are, above all in 
■be Federal Republic. 

lib not clear whether everyone in the 
Capitol got the message, since rumours 
. /educing ‘thinning out" or "shift- 
ing the troops are still circulating 

Yet there is no reason for Germans to 
get alarmed. 

The US government under President 
Reagan is determined to fight off all ef- 

ironps a ‘‘ one " sil,cd ” withdrawal of 

c,ear internal agreement on 

S, '! Z" bc ‘" <xn ,hc '’‘■■"'"Son and the 
state Department. 

Nevertheless, there is sufficient ciiu.se 
■or concern in Bonn and Washington 
Uolattonist feeUngs and a deeply- 
roolcd opposmon to the stationing of 
American troops abroad a I wavs exist 
suhhnimfllly in Congress. 

Whm is „„„ |h( . 

tress hjs te,oir iiMiiu su.sccpiihle iii 

public sentiment. 

In the face of the huge American bud- 
W jnd tin ile bn lance deficits parlia- 

towards introspect 1 vet less. b 

The mngic number imrcnluced to the 
Uebtitc is "one hundred thousand soldi- 

President Carter's former securitv 
adviser suggesting shifting this troop 
con ingem to oilier regions ,e.g. the 
Middle East), where they could presu- 
mably be put to better use. 

pj*° tl1 thC Sla!c De P ar 'ment and the 
Pentagon regord this as a “Foolish idea" 
me American troops in Europe - 
» n 320 - {,<) ° ^Idiers. of which 
o ' , ? ar * sta “°ned in the Federal 

dafrUe ! C h f Germa,,y “ have » is 
claimed, become superfluous because 

the threat posed. by the Warsaw Pact has 
diminished. 

The threat, the argument runs, has di- 
minished because the troops are there. 

During his speech in Colorado 
Caspar Weinberger estimated put the 
cost of a .withdrawal of one hundred 
thousand soldiers at approximately 
5*5bn for transportation, new barracks 
and maintenance costs. 

A substantial amount, which above 
all the Germans pay lo keep the Ameri- 
can troops in Europe, would then he 
lost. 

Since the financial side at least turned 
out to be a "milkmaid's calculation'' 
plans to withdraw a division from South 
Korea were already dropped durinu 
Jimmy Carter's period in office. b 
Costs would only he really cut if there 
was a total demobilisation of the troops 
called back home. F 

Both the Pentagon and the State De- 


mmt 


partmem are worried that this "cheap 
alternative' might be accepted if C 011 - 

Europe 0CS dedde t0 Ih ' n ° W troops in 
In order to counteract any move in 
nis direction the Reagan administration 
argues at various levels. 

“Our troops are stationed in Europe 
ieeau.se this is in our interests." said 
Weinberger. 

, Tll f ? rm ? d forces on the other side of 
the Atlantic, Weinberger maintained 
guarantee security , holds the alliance 
together and prevents any de-coupling. 
These are important aspects in an of- 

™ 0 " 0,lill 'y-‘ , l.‘'rs«i inner-Ameri- 
can debate. 

The arguments forwarded range from 
■scepticism that the troops are "our Itos- 
ingcs abroad" to the selfish view that 
ns heller to defend the United Slates 

m Europe than at home". 

A new Nunn amendment, named ;if- 

Ch ‘ li ™ m ' " r llw Senate’s 
Defence Committee, is not in sight. 

r ie conservative Democratic Seiia- 
t°r Ifoni Geor gia, who unsuccessfully 

F;rr ,r Hdmui vSd,n,idi 

Fur/! • -r ° r “ rcor 8i , nis:uic»n „r 



in :i speech on the occasion ,,r u,.. 
Pari? sV h ° ,icn,inck W/c 

^ n ; Schmidt spoke of u need "t«, ere- 

' " hl,r,, Prtin nucleus for Europe's 

1 Lfeuce ...widijj] the framework of Ntt- 
U) . Uo.se cooperation between Bunn 
.iiui I aris was essential. 

His proposal was amtle heem.se of 
«hat he regards as Hie declining ,|eter- 
■liiiiulion in America to resort to , lut .. 
icar weapons in nny emergency in Eu- 
rope. 

He said this was shown inter alia by 
Reagan s SDI efforts, which "are presu- 
mably intended to rid the American 
people, but not Europe, of its fear of a 
nuclear war”. 

He said an. adequate conventional 
counierbalance to the armed forces of 
he East bloc should be created. This 
was possible. 

Europe, however, he said, must rid it- 
self of its "overes tima tion of the armed 
forces of the Warsaw Pact and the 

quantity-mindedness of American Jeud- 

Thcsc notions, Schmidt complained, 
had led to a situation in which “every- 
one is so convinced of 
hve superiorly of the mass of Soviet 
soldiers, tanks and artillery in Eastern 

!ear r °w P e a nn ha ‘” n0,hinfi 0Ihcr than nuc ' 

thre^ P SCCma ^«» combat the 

However, if the West were to rely on 

abl,ily in ■he field of lacli- 
nucLnr capons, it must expect its 
opponent to also resort to nuclear wea- 

“As we Germans have a vital interest 
m preventing mutual self-destruction on 
German soil,? Schmidt argued, “we^ave 
J compelling interest in establishing an 
adequate ' conven.iona, count ert, 


introduced a troop withdrawal motion 
Congress tw«« years ago (55 to 41 
votes), knows that such threatening ees- 
mres can cut both ways. 

As opposed to Senator Mansfield, 
whose isolationist tendencies spurred 
on his desire to reduce America's mili- 
tary presence in Europe. Nunn never in- 
tended to weaken the western alliance. 

He simply wanted 10 shake up the f u- 
ropenns and force them to step up their 
efforts in the field of convent ionnl de- 
fence. 

Nunn took note of the fact that the 
growth of the West German defence 
budget was considerable and - a . s op- 
posed to the disjointed Carter and Rea- 
gan years - stable. 

After six “far years" for the Pentagon 
n will soon become clear whether , is 
budget can manage more than A . r .i 
growth at the end of the Reagan era. 

The growing scarcity or Hinds and 
Hu. associated distributional conflicts 

grcxT nl ,hC im P l,|,dcr:,,,i| iiio.s in Con- 

‘V '" ,d ' r,,r ■' "ni'.lj-;!" ;,! of ir.ioiis ,„|| 

I .1 part tt Ilf 11 the i|lk's[i,,ii „f m . 

,iU i Im.ia- 

l ar tK i “ |V " sl ' ” r 

.11 .inns is raised. 


Schmidt call for 
a French-led 

Euro-force 

If tile hulk ill French troops including 
their mohih.snhlc reserves were to serve 
this purpose, Schmidt continued, this 
could be done without great economic 
difficulties. 

Herr Schmidt listed several aspects 
essential for the creation of n “Euro- 
pean nucleus for Europe's defence”: 

Since both France and the Federal 
Republic of Germany recruit their 
armed forces via conscription it would 
be “easy” for these two countries to 
mobilise two million men. 

He talked ol IS German and 1 1 
rrench divisions. 

He thought there would be a further 

,hC Bcnclux c " u "’ 
fries and, in addition, the British. Amer- 
ican and Canadian units. 

Sehnndt expressed his conviction Unit 
on the basis of joint operational plnmi- 
g, command and leadership an armed 
forces unit of this strength would be en- 
ough to deter any Soviet leader from a 
conventional attack on Western Eu- 
rope. 

“In the case of defence it would be 
able to hold its own ground without 
forcing Western Europe to be first to re- 
sort to nuclear weapons." 

Schmidt would like to see the current 
Nato command structure and its Ameri- 
can commanders-in-chief replaced hv 

an integrated Western European def- 
ence system with a French commander- 
m-chief in charge. 

rt,71r ,al ^. r sflnuId bc . answerable to 
e Council of the heads of state und 

fec V ted nment ' CadCrS ° f lhe coumriu * ar ‘ 


When weighing up its «w n contrik 
Hons towards the security of 0] 
many Americans cast an envious of!/ 
nt a prosperous Europe. 

Many a Senator and many of hi«. 
ters have noticed that the standard' 
living and social security there is/ 

above the American average. 

It is obvious that this eneoura-ci. 
not inn dial there must be more m« lfi 
in Europe lor common defence cff«n 
1 he emphasis by the Bon,, n 0Vfr 
»iL‘nt of its own coin ri hut ions m 
efforts, however, has also been heard 
Washington. 

Bonn referred 10 the extension uftf 
conscript ion period, the high q,,*. 
standard of the Bimdexwehr and fl 
kinT w ,V ° m J i, . l,ar >' Prosrammen ofn 

The ,n ,he Nuiln !imo| Rlroei) 

. , ' ,,L Wl, hngne.ss of the Reagan ndmu 
1 st ration to listen 1.1 Bonn, howevj. 
no Mibsntute lor "ground wink" in C« 

Despite the success of aitcmpis t 
«vcri a "trade war" the proteail 

iippclrcii t>n ® rLm ' ss * las nn "'tails dh 

The White House backs the pefa 
argu men 1 which has *. |„, k-en a hE 
convince Congress that a uiihd-S? 
lumps would 1101 make sew*e: no qk 
sided move mini a inuiuafaml balance! 
rediieiion n| Inrccs has been negofintci 
'villi the Warsaw I’aci. 

.Any "thinning out" of troops by ihc 
Wcsi belme nceoiiaiioiis lake place 
"oiild pinbabK make ,1 compromise 
wiih the So\ ice l frimn all the more diffi- 

L,d, ‘ /.ro Wit- hind 

d i.inkimitfi All.cfiiu'iiic /i-iiimc 
nn ’(« I cluuiio 1'JKJi 

I'liiiliermore. Sehmidt om tinned, the 
Treneh eomiuaii.lei-in-iliiel should he 
empowcii d m make all decisions oilici 
* *iiiii lhe decision in nuclear wea- 
pons. 

I Ins decision should be taken by die 
JjLUlvb. president. - 

^ ia >1 iiiiiUtc.iul dcclaiation icsultiug 
jioiu the | ■ cncli standby cummiimcim 
m tile Ailuniit^fj««ui4^aiui the v*\*um- 
European Union Treaty the French pre 
.siduiii should extend the tasks of the au- 
tonomous feme ,/e diumu/cw m cover 
ne ilelenee of the lerritorv of Western 
Europe. 

Ehc additional conventional forces 
units needed for the dclcuce Mtmuton 
should stock up with the necessary 
weapons, vehicles, ammunition anil 
equipment over the next three to five 
years. 

Bonn and Fans should share the 
cosis. The expenditure for France^ 
nuclear forces should also be taken in- 
to account as a full financial c« mtribu 
non. 

Finally, Schmidt suggests, both conn 
tries should jointly develop and con- 
struct the conventional arms thev re 
quire including reconnaissance said 
litcs. 

Iiiuiii>er Monitic 
(Die Well, linnn. ’S | fijKT, 
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■ HOME AFFAIRS 

Mixed reaction to plan for 
cuts in income tax 


R eforms of lhe income tax system 
which will leave most Germans with 
more lake- ho me pay have been agreed 
on. 

The deal was deckled in talks be- 
tween the members of 1 he coalition 
parties in Bonn, the CDU.'CSU and lhe 
FD p . 

The package will be worth 44 billion 
marks lo the taxpayer. Originally it was 
to have been only 40 billion marks. 

There has been a mixed reaction lo 
the package. Some sec ii as part ol the 
“greatest tax reform in the history of the 
Federal Republic" (Chancellor Kohl’s 
words in a pre-discussion promise) 
Others, including the SPD. the 
Greens and a taxpayers' pressure group 
called the taxpayers' assoc ia l ion. re- 
ferred id it as "deceptive". 

The 1 rul h lies somewhere in between. 
It is certainly no super reform as many 
were ex pec ling. Bui ii inusi be given 
some credit il ii is compared with previ- 
ous reforms and whui is financially pos- 
sible. 

Il is to be paid tor by cutting slate 
subsidies and public, spending. But pre- 
cisely how is Mill not clear. 

The coalition’s lax policy compro- 
mise has three main points in its favour: 
the amount involved (DM44hn), the lin- 
earisation of lhe tax scale and, finally, 
the socially fair distribution of lax relief. 

Pressure on Bonn by the US govern- 
ment was undoubtedly a major reason 
why the originully, planned lax relief fi- 
gure of DM40bn was jacked up by IU 
per cent to give the economy nn addi- 
tional boost. 


STUTTGARTER 

NACHR1CHTEN 

to a higher progressive tax scale. This 
had an udvci.se effect on the incentive 10 
earn more money and led in growing 
dissatisfaction with the luxation system 
(and hence the respective government 
in power,. 

It was high time, iheretore, 1 hat the 
"paunch of progression " started slimm- 
ing. 

The fact that the lop lax rule was only 
reduced by three per cent (from 5b to 
53 per cent) is not proof of an alleged 
social unfairness of the reform. 

Such a claim is already disproved by 
the fact that basic lax rale has been cut 
from 22 10 19 per cent and that the bii- 
sic tax-free amounts have been in- 
creased. 

As a result the taxation curve will be 
less sleep, which will benclii all taxpay- 
ers. 

Taxpayers in the lower income brack- 
et arc not left empty-handed. 

The opposition parties, the SPD and 
the Greens, will riiul it difficult 10 win 
votes during the coming Land elections 
by criticising the govcrnmcni for being 
cold-hearted. 

The reform package deserves lo be 
criticised lor completely different rea- 
sons. 

First of all. there is a justified siccusa- 
lion that llie promised simplification of 
the tax system has noi miner ialised. 



New forum ... the former waterworks building where the Bundestag is meet- 
ing until Its own building is renovated. i I’lu.m: Sven Siman, 


Willy Brandt gets Bundestag 
off to a rowdy start 

T he first session of The Bundestag at- destag were also rejected at that time. 

ter lhe general election got uif to a Admittedly. 1 he venue has changed, lo- 
noisy start. clay's Bundestag debates taking place in 

Nn sooner had Bunn's established part- a former waterworks, 
ics (the CDU/CSU. the FDP and the SPD) Philipp Jen ni tiger has taken met 

defeated a Greens motion than the chair- from Rainer Bar/.el as Bundestag 
man of the SPD. Willy Brandt, got up and Speaker, and the Greens didn't march 
talked about precisely what the Greens into the Bundestag this time carrying 
had wanted to talk about. flowers, shrubs and green lir-livc twigs. 

As the oldest member ol the Bu tides- Some ol the charm accompanying the 
tag. Brandi was also by itaditinn. the C»i ecus premiere appearance in the 
lit si speaker in lhe opening debate. Bundestag lour years ago was missing. 

Ellen Qlms. a Green. IkuI pul forward All the members of the (iiccits parlia- 
ii motion that the Bundestag discuss the me in ary party did this lime was to un- 
plight of the Palestinians in Lebanese fold a banner with 1 he words “t'ensus 


Since tile "paunch" of progressive 
taxation is lo he replaced by a linear 
grail uaicd system of tax ation in 1990 
the majority of tiixiwyg^y will /CT'lfllc - 


The main Nme of contention in coali- 
tion talks so far was that a growing num- 
ber of taxpayers, above all skilled lin k- 
ers and middle-income salaried employ- 
ees. were slipping deeper and doc pci in- 


Tlte West German tax system is and 
will remain incomprehensible for the 

,urtJjmif u i i ' uadi i” mftut 
The successful attempts to thin nut 
the legal jungle i>r lax provisions in the 
LISA has not been emulated in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. 

lhe second question is why this (ax 
relief package is not planned lo lake ef- 
fect until 1*190. 


The motion was rejected by the C'DU*' 
■CJSLL- SiiUjllld 

prisc. however. Willy Brant It then 
broached the subject him self by referring 
in detail to the plight of all refugees in 
refugee camps throughout the world. 

The votes which followed also showed 
that the Greens, who have now moved into 
the Bundestag lor a second parliamentary 


Boycnir lor the plmtograplicis in front 
of the restored waterworks building. 

— -The way in which the various pailia- 
mcniury parlies in tile lltli Bundestag 
wore constituted also showed signs nl 
ossification mid a marked tendency not 
lo accept anything new. 

I here has been veiy little reslui tiling of 
leading positions in the parliamentary 
parlies of the t’DU/l’SU, SPD or LDP. 


Continued from page 1 

Washington. President Reagan, he re- 
ported. continued to bc keenly inter- 
ested in foreign policy progress, such 
as a disarmament agreement with the 
Soviet Union. 

Thai is why the President is felt not 
to have committed' himself yet on 
whether the United States will he 
more widely interpreting the ABM 
Treaty terms with a view to early de- 
ployment of SDI systems. 

What worries Bonn is the deadline 
ihut limits this relatively optimistic as- 
sessment. Failing a disarmament 
agreement and a fresh summit confer- 
ence with the Soviet leader by early 
autumn. Bonn feels. President Rea- 
gan's line of argument could bc re- 
versed. 

He might well then try lo make cru- 
cial headway at least on SDI so as to 
salcguard his foreign and security pol- 
icy legacy. America’s allies would then 
he in a difficult position, hut Bonn 
feels they have a breathing-space for 
the lime being. 

'/humus Meyer 

(Kolnur SuiIl-An/cigcr, Cologne, 
24 Feliruurjr tyX7> 


Why isn’t the tax-payer given what he 
deserves now? 

This delay (election strategy?) con- 
siderably reduces the impact of the re- 
form package. 

Up to now the taxpayers have paid 
for a large part of the lax relief package 
themselves, since the tax rate has in- 
creased with. every pay settlement in- 
crease. 

The third point of criticism, however, 
the question of how the package is to he 
financed, is mure significant. 

Only PM25hn of. the DM44bn,pro- 
mised will actually be paid by the gov- 
ernment itself (net relief). 

l he West German public will be fin- 
ancing the remaining DM19hii via cuts 
in special benefits und subsidies. 

Ii is still not clear what benefits will 
be cut or what subsidies will be reduced. 

No-one really knows, therefore, who 
will have to foot the bill. 

The merits of Bonn's tax reform plans 
can only be properly assessed when this 
question has been answered and the 
man in the street knows what the gov- 
ernment is giving him with one hand and 
taking away with the other. 

Up until then the coalition parties 
C'DU, CSU and FDP have no claim to 
P ra ' se - W'ulj'&img Buk 

iStuiiganci Nachriehlcn, 26 February |¥R7j 


term, arc still (rented like the Bundestag's 
“dirty kills" (according 10 Greens member 
Christa Nickels) and "trouble-makers" 
(said Thco Waigel, the CSU). 

The proposal by the Greens that Chri- 
sta Nickels should bc elected as the Bun- 
destag's fifth Deputy Speaker was rejected. 

The chairman of the CDU/CSU par- 
liamentary party, Alfred Dregger, ex- 
pressed his opinion that the Greens are 
adequately represented via their chair- 
manship of two Bundestag committees. 

This view was hacked by all the other 
CDU. CSU and FDP politicians in the 
Bundestag. 

They began by rejecting the motions 
proposed by the SPD and Greens for an 
increase in the number of Deputy 
Speakers from four to five. 

, A.s the SPD was unwilling lo relin- 
quish one of the two Deputy Speaker 
posts to which it is entitled Christa 
Nickels stood no chance whatsover in 
the final vote. She suffered the same fate 
as her Greens colleague Christa Rccntz 
four years ago. 

In fact, the whole constituent gather- 
ing had a touch of de/a vu, often looking 
like a rehash of the first sitting of the 
I fith Bundestag on 29 March, 1 983. 

Willy Brandt was also the oldest Bun- 
destag member back in i983, and all 
motions forwarded by the Greens relat- 
ing 10 the standing orders of the Bun-. 


Rebellious candidates in the FDP. 
such ns Hiklcgnrd Hiinim-Briieher. were 
culled in order at an early stage. 

There is virtually no change at the lop 
of the C'DLl/CSLJ pa rliu nieni arv party. 

The most prominent victim of this 
stonewalling will probably he the chair- 
man of the North Rhine-Westphulia 
CDU, Kurt Bicdcnknpf, who predicted 
a “creative period” in the Bundestag id- 
ler the general election. 

Aliliough it has been obvious for some 
time that Bicdcnknpf, wlu, is the leader of 
the strongest CDU Land group, would not 
be offered a ministerial post, it now looks 
ns if the current parliamentary group lead- 
ers would also prefer nut to have him as a 
deputy chairman. The Greens are 01 ice 
again the exception to the rule. 

When "slaking out their claims" there 
was some tough in-fighting between the vur- 
ious wings within the party. After a repre- 
sentative or the "ecosoeialisf wing. Thomas 
Ebermann. was voted onto the parliamen- 
tary party’s executive committee the "Rea- 
Jos" (pragmatists) moved into the offensive. 

They tried to edge members of lhe 
“Fundi" (fundamentalists) wing off the 
various party committees. They were 
successful in almost all cases. 

The fundamentalists only managed lo 
gel their members into less important 
positions. Klaus Dreher 

(Siiddi-ul.Hche Zdrung, 19Fehruaiy l*JK7j 
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SPD, Greens circle each 
other sort of concentrically 

- ■ . • .« Ilnnii'c n.ii i_ « 


yfie general election in January 

A which re “"-ned the conservative 
coalition, has had a more radical effect 
on relations between the Greens (who 
increased their share of rhe vote) and 
the Social Democrats (who did not). 

The drama over the past few weeks 
overshadows anything in the months be- 
fore. Much of what is happening is nor 
making a great deal of sense. 

The two parties have been making 
cautious approaches to each other. At 
the same time, the only coalition in the 
country between them, in Hesse, col- 
lapsed. These two factors are two sides 
ot a tense and complicated situation 

j__i_ . . ’ 


, i ?° n,,s ’ 01,1 Wiesbaden’s (Wiesbaden is 

the seat of government in Hesse). As often 

" ,l,c casc ’ 0,,c ■“* to dig deeper to find 
the reasons for a break like this. Now 
those on both sides win. were against the 
pact in the first place are overjoyed. 

The break and its ramifications show 
that the time is not yet ripe for a coalition 
of this son at federal level. Both parties 
are s«» undecided about themselves rh.-it 
any deal to get them working together 
would be only a continual test of nerves 
A coalition between the two would 
have different consequences for both 
parties, internal disputes about a Red- 
ureen relationship weaken the SPD’s 
image as an old popular party. Whereas 
the Greens image is as the party of the 
new type of voter. 

Unify within the Greens would a P - 

near to ho a f u rn .■ ^ * 


_r . . _ * ■ ,'uuca ’ , wuuju an- 

ora tense and complicated situation. pear to be of less importance to their 
Particularly surprising are the num- , V h ° ,crs ' Pro L tes ! is more important to 
her of bitter exchanges taking place at " eni dlan sharing power, 
ihe very time when the parties need to ■ The P rocess for the Social Democrats 


he very time when the parties need to 
son out their own identities. 

In several of the Lander and at feder- 
al level, the Greens and the SPD arc 
circling each other like mistrustful dogs 
The possibility of coalition arrange- 
ments is there, even if no one quite 
knows in what form. 

„ 1 £j 1 d thCI1, 0f 11,1 !imes - lile coaliiiun 

IT. menm 10 bc a for 

Green-Red coalitions, the Hesse coali- 

Dartief h e 10 Brief ' The wa > the two 
f P h„r hnV ! afgUed ' he mat,er Shows 
! ha ' ,be aucltar Plnm that was meant to 
be a the heart of (he matter was more a 
!i‘ yM than a “cal reason for the break 
The r esponsibility on that issue was 

The reputations of many political.,. 
■*“ derives Jrom the ..hscuriiy of i|,oir 
ptnoiKiliirvs and the cluriiy' of their 
speeches and deeds. Their own party 
^ 

Thomas Ebcrmunn. one of three new 
■speakers for the Greens in the Bundcs- 
ag is such a poliiicu. He belongs to 

S , l da " Je ? ,a,ist win B party 

(which basically believes in not entering 
coalitions with established parlies) 

His nickname of -Lunger" (Tinvi wis 
given him by his former communis/ ceil- 
bccausa of M. height (he is if, 

in It “ iU,, i “ P scudon ym which he used 

sm’ ls'X 5 SIru SgIc asctmsi capital 
Is he, as many Greens claim just 

an opportunist disguising his old Merx- 
isi-Lemmst beliefs in Green clothing? 
ur is he a performer who just eninwc 

pXS^res y,hesimpies,of 

IherefotThnrh ! S Cy ? iCal and ir ™ic and 
and hated - Critics 
/ 'he Ebe ™ ann >>as fuiniled one 

fs now ™l re r m by ! and ' n S in Bonn and 
is now merely seeking a scat in the Eu- 
ropean Parliament s| he CBn "Z “ 
collect a fat pension. • 

Is ail this pure irony? fo his speec hs 
he turns current arguments into their 
opposite. 

Asked whether Kohl's government 
had deceived the voter. ‘he says no. By 
stationing missiles and cutting social 
services it had kept its word. , 


The process for the Social Democrats 

! S h mor ? P a, u nfu! - They have to gauge 
themselves by traditional criteria. The 
iPD more than any other parly are siif- 
r cnng from social and cultural chances. 

Traditional working class culture is 
disuppeacng. They arc losing voters 

din ® " l,,ird IO gCI new 1*HCS. 

Willy Brandt’s attempt to bridge the 
old Jnd new class of voter lias only .suc- 
ceeded in blurring the SPD’s profile 
Despite that the SPD does no. appear 

Dhn a «f C r.?m , n, . lernalivc 10 ,his difficult 
plan ot campaign. 

The middle ground is already ueoim- 
cd And to leave the left,,, J Greens 
urn d leave (hem in a minority to the a 
* figure result election result. The SPD 


in mu in an envious position. Tlie problems 
they face are ai least .ns difficult ns those of 
the fifties, which led to the Grand Coalition 
■md Social-Liberal eoalition. The Greens 
have just us many problems. They cannot 
be explained away by their newness on the 
[/ s ^ lK - Llkc l, 'c SPD ihcv have to gci ihe 
f different currents in the parly l«i agree on a 
policy despite having less internal cohesion 
is J,nd loyally than the SPD. 

■ n » ° ski \ r , Lafon,Hlnc and Hermann 
ld cijK P u he ony lo different i wings of the 
w M D hui they would not treat one mi- 
tt £! hcr "* h™l««y as Otio Scl.il) and 
Thomas Ehcrniami of the Givens have 
v done. Between both of them lies not 
n nK ' re,y ,fie m 'ddle ground hut a world 
s Are the differences between the two 
1 £T ,e ; s » nh ridgeaWc? Before and after the 
el aclc in Wiesbaden, the outgoing Hesse 
Environment Minister at the eve or the 
Ntorm, Joschka Fischer, said “I fear that a 
historic opportunity has been lost " 

. “any observers would agree. Espe- 
cially after the resignation of Holger 
Borner. the SPD Premier of Hesse, who 

P n h .? slca, > and psychologically 
tired. Borner s decision not lo stand 
again m the Hesse poll has reduced the 
chances of another coalition being 
for met! in Wiesbndeii. ^ i 

Talk of a historical opportunity is nr. .fi- J 
ably exaggerated. The Ubenil and coitscr- ; 
vative coalition means they are forced to 1 
come to terms with each other in the In- 
ure if they want to avoid bee, mi, m spec- ll 
nior.s of how the others govern. But first 11 
the relationship needs some time I'm | ir . I* 
mental ion anil clarification. w 

flic contradictions inherent in the ‘ l| 
chailange of building a new ecdomealfi 
minded industrial society with a new in- 
!V n: i ,m ‘ l tfXltfr ««l MViirnv make || U - ,0 

Hesse complaints look like child’s ,,|;o 
Jfolorc they talk about patlnc.sh.p *" 
*hcy shot, Id take the ndviee !,f ma , ri;(1 ,'. '>«■ 

{.uul.iiuv counsellors, and s.> M ,| u . r ;;. 
selves out ltis(. .. . . . . U ,n m„ 
nutfolj ( miwktiiiff . 

(DeillH'lim Allj-.-im-nu-i 

lljniltiin> | < ms.-, 






A tall ecologist 
reaches for 
some new stars 



Performer or opportunist? . . , rh Q . 
mas Ebermann. (Phoio: H«i y - Pr „ 5) 

, ^ e u °? en says to the Realo wins 
(which does believe in forming coali- 
tions with established parties under cer- 
tain circumstances) that he is the oniv 
one who believes the SPD when they sav 
they will not work with the Greens. * y 

HrpVn ^ rd l ,° P ‘ n hls views d °wn. When 
Green moralists asked him whether he 


would support tax 

«ii ni.imeiiis, lie said “I’m open minded 
ahm" people who want lo avoid paying 
lav. As regards to violence lie is eipiully 
vague. He said he himself would mil eii- 
gage in it. 

He denies that he is the puppet mas- 
ter of the cco-socinlisis, who like no 
niher group understand how to gnin 
control of important office. He main- 
tains he gets his orders from Hamburg. 
Some reproaches he says are a deliber- 
ate mystification. Others on the other 
hand he leaves upon. 

Ebermann was born in Hamburg in 

u \ JTl 10 0 VWa,ion: ' 1 scendarv 
school which for someone from his hack- 

ground was looked upon as daring. 

He wanted to become a teacher at u 
technical school. Bui he had to leave hc- 
cause he mierpreted anti-authoritarian 
caching ioo literally. He was drafted in- 
to the army, where he was classified as 
lazy and unsuitable. After that he 
worked in a rubber factory in Hamburg. 

Later he met Rainer Tramperi in the 
Lommunist league. They have been 
close ever since. 

They left the communists and later 
joined the Greens to take u position 
against bourgeois conservationists. 

They are not interested in forming a 
popular party in the sense that Otto Schily 
the Realo is. They are looking to the dem- 
onstrator scene to gain influence. 

Ebermann’s position will be to resist 
the opposition of “realpolitik" and to 
draw a demarcation line between the 
Greens and the SPD. h 

Gunter Bannas 
j (Frankfurter Allgi-mcinc Zciiung 
fur Dcuiscfaland, 1 8 February J y«7) 


^ S 1 XhS: door8K,OSB ,:, - H *' 

ilia d Wei, 

ne- Politician makes 
H; a comeback 

nd 

he A f ? r t mer "«'yor 1,1 Hamburg, Hans-fii 

i V 7 i n y i h KI(,Sb \ hn '- !'«n elected irvamr 
•Din- national .Vhrul I Jem. vr;,l 
I,. Joins .i lot more unpoitani tl W rAu^ 

r- ; "!‘ , i ls !l hn,,sl fi" tile cIuIIcjlv of (lie pa- 
, (| tv s left led by ( >sk.u l.at.miaine. 

ii- (,nlv •' weeks ago, Klo.se with- 
t«- 1 ,0 ' v lM,,n 'fiv Ii-t “I eandiilalcs lor Je- 

st l u,,v leadership ot the parliamentary 
r- P :,r, y "hen it became apparent that he 
"°uld not get a majority. Klnse wasdiy 
c appointed .it « li.it he miw its a gap open- 
i " , - L ’ ll P between hi.s s»ing. the left, mill a 
UMiigein light wing. ITmli t itiiially, the 
felt li.is been sliongei. 
b>ow KIom' has reason lo celebialc. I.a- 
i ioniiiine paved die way tor him. It is ,i 
boost for 1 .aldniaine heemise. earlier in (he 
eoniesi vvhieli is developing to find a suet* 
soi to Will) ifi.iiuh as patty ehaiinian. l.a- 
1 1 till nine nimfc more enemies tlmn fiieuds. 

It seems dial the piesenl party lender 
in die liiimU-si.il'. flaiis-loc hen Vogel, is 
•iU«.iwwouiiie lo takeover fn.in wiundt. 

1 liai is pioltnbiy why I aloiiraiiie lias di- 
cidvd not lo ii) .nut (iml a olucu on lilt* 
nnilonnl ex ecu live. ' 

And in any case, Klose’s tippoiiitmeir 
■Nircngihens his hand on the exeemive b 
putting in a trusted friend. 

J or him Stolivnhnff 

(llumhuitif, Ah,., 

Blow for the left 

TTan.s-Ulrieh Klose, the new ircuutr- 
AAer ot the Social Demoerais. * * ^ 
representative ot the laurel -line, anii- 
mi eiea i wing of the paitv. 

Klose was born in lircslau in 
He joined ihe Social Democrat parly in 
,4 - eventually became mayor of 
Hamburg, but resigneif in May 1MHI. 
when he clashed with ihe majority of his 
party winch was in favour of putting a 
nuclear power plant into service "at 
Brokdnrf, near Hamburg. 

1 lis resignation was sudden, but not 
unexpected. In its wake, Hrokdorf be- 
cume the scene of huge demons! rations. 

The Hamburg SPD tried to repair 
l esc internal differences of opinion Hy 
accepting Klose \ resignation and hring- 
,n S 1,1 (ffi*-’ more conservative) Klaux 
von Dohnanyi as mayor. 

For two years, Klose. who hud been 
among the brightest party hopes, wav io . 

the political wilderness. But in l l JH3hc 

was elected to the Bundestag in Bonn. : 
he was soon marked out hy sonic as fl ■ 
possible successor to the pariv’s busi- . 
ness manager, Peter CJIotz. His'dcclion 
as treasurer is regarded as an extension 
of the Oskar Lafontaine faction. 

(Rhcimsche I'nsl, Drisu-hJorf. 24 I vhrudr) IVK?) 
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East Germans 
just love that 
capitalist cash 

T he Wesi German mark is known as 
ihe West mark in Eusi Germany. In 
spite of East Germany’s Communist 
government, the Westmark plays a role 
in the economy. 

Ii is an embarrassing subject for a so- 
cialist country. Some people have quan- 
tities of the Westmark, symbol of the 
haled capitalist system over the Wall, 
and can therefore buy lots of guod 
things that come from the West. 

Others have none, and therefore have 
to make do with whatever the East Ger- 
man currency can get them — which is 
nut much by comparison. 

The topic of Weslmarkx naturally do- 
esn't get much of a public airing in East 
Germany. But it is recognised as a con- 
tradiction and discussed at party con- 
ferences. 

The Westmark has virtually created a 
ivvo-clnss society. With it, Easi Germans 
can buy otherwise unobtainable pro- 
ducts in Intershop stores (where only 
foreign currency is accepted) or on the 
black market. 

They can also get preferential treat- 
ment in better restaurants and solve 
many day-to-day problems like getting 
round in a hurry that plumber others 
have to wail months for. Or any other 
tradesman. 

With the Westmark, East Germans 
also si ami a heller chance of getting 


popular private holiday accommodation 
on East Germany's Baltic coast. 

The money ol the capitalists makes 
the impossible possible, goes the saving. 

Stalwart Communist Party officials 
succumb to the temptation. 

The problem is often discussed in 
Communist Party circles or during par- 
ly conferences. 

In contrast to the media the political 
satirists in East Germany have their 
own special way of coping with this ’’so- 
cial phenomenon". 

Due lo their “safety-valve" function 
they are allowed to openly refer to many 
hotly-disputed topics. 

Wolfgang Schaller's Lied vom defier 
md den Kings (Song about the Foun- 
dryman and the Kingsj is one of the 
most popular songs in this genre. 

The lyrics tell the story of a worker 
who wants to drink a beer in an almost 
empty restaurant. 

He is ignored by the two waiters, 
however, who arc more interested in 
serving a West German couple. 

The song describes how they “dance 
around" and "grovel" to the West Ger- 
man guests. 

In a study published in East Berlin 
entitled “On the Function of Satire in 
Socialism” Schaller's song was chosen 
to illustrate the effect of satire. 

Reference is made to the “impulse to 
the public to depart from the dimension 
of suffering and take a more amusing, 
i.e. relaxed, look at the solvability of the 
respective antagonism''. 

The underlying intention is for the 
audience to perceive satire as a “reliev- 
ing experience". 

The study's author points towards a 
major contradiction in the "currency 
prohlem”. On the one hand, “various 

Continued on page 6 
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W as the Moscow Furuin “for a nuc- 
lear-free world and the survival of 
mankind” merely a propagandist pub- 
licity stunt on behalf of the Soviet leader 

Mikhail Gorbachov? 

Heinrich Weiss, managing director of 
the Diisseldorf- based mechanical engi- 
neering group Schloemnnn-Siemag AG, 
is one leading West German industrial- 
ist who feels that such an assertion is far 
from the truth. 

Weiss, who attended the Workshop 
for Economic Cooperation at the For- 
um, referred to the very pr (Sessional 
and liberal mood of discussions in Mos- 
cow. 

He was not only impressed by what 
was said but also hy the whole way (he 
event was organised. 

The seating arrangements for the de- 
legations from the USSR, the USA, Ca- 
nada, Japan, the Western European and 
the East bloc countries (excluding Chi- 
na), for example, were the first surprise. 

Instead of seating East and West op- 
posite one another the delegations were 
intermixed by the Soviet hosts. 

The guests front the Federal Republic 
of Germany sal next lo the delegates 
from ihcGDR. 

With a total of 300 delegates, how- 
ever, the planned round-table discus- 
sion proved impossible. 

Nevertheless, delegations from all 
countries were able lo give detailed ac- 
counts of their experience in East-West 
trade and their ideas on new forms of 
cooperation. 

Weiss confessed that be initially bad 
mixed feelings about bis invitation to 
emne to Moscow. 

His misgivings were dispelled, how- 
ever, after talking with his hosts. 

The fact Mint the Federal Republic of 
Germany was represented at the l-nrum 

other clcldgatlons primarily consisted of 
political officials, is an indication of the 
importance attached to trade tics be- 
tween the two countries. 

The spokesman of the board of gover- 
nors of the Drcsdncr Bank, F. Wilhelm 
Christians, the chairman of the East- West 
Trade Committee of German Industry, 
Otto Wolf von Amcrongen, Bert hold Bc- 
itz (Krupp), Wolfgang Liesen (Ruhrgas) 
and Werner Dieter (Mannesmannj were 
just some of the prominent guests. 

This is a clear sign of the interest 
shown by local firms in attempts to re- 
form the Soviet economy. 

The Federal Republic is the Soviet 
Union's most important western trading 
partner. 

Trade ties between the two countries, 
however, could do with some stimula- 
tion. 

Due to the drop in the prices of crude 
oil and gas the volume of German-So- 
viet trade (in both directions) fell from 
DM14bn to DM 7 bn last year. 

h is hardly surprising that West Ger- 
man firms have taken up the Soviet re- 
quest to elaborate proposals for new 
forms of cooperation. 

Hopes for a speedy conclusion to 
joint venture agreements, however, are 
subdued by West German industrialists. 

The . legal and organisational obsta- 
cles along the way, they claim, are still 
substantial. 

Capital investment by West German 
firms would have to be safeguarded by 
investment protection agreements, dou- 
ble taxation agreements, patent protec- 
tion agreements as well as other interna- 
tional agreements. 


This requires time-consuming neguii- 
uiimis. 

Fur this reason Heinrich Weiss pre- 
sented a nuiltj-singe plan in Moscow, 
which he feels is a more practicable ap- 
pioach and which has already proved its 
worth with other countries. 

• The first stage would involve cooper- 
ation in the form of production in the 
Soviet Union. 

West German suppliers would let 
some products parts be produced in So- 
viet factories. 

This means that the Soviets would not 
have to find foreign exchange for these 
parts. 

• A second stage would entail the joint 
design of products by Soviet engineers 
and their West German colleagues. 

• Stage three, namely the classic lic- 
ence agreement, could begin as soon as 
the Soviet side has gathered sufficient 
experience in production and product 
development. 

The German exporter could then is- 
sue a licence for the production of cer- 
tain products, which the Soviet partner 
could then manufacture and market in- 
dependently. 

The licensor would receive a fixed 
percentage fee and as a rule continue to 
supply certain high-tech nology compo- 
nents. 

According to Weiss joint ventures only 
stand a chance of success after both sides 
luive gathered experience within the 
framework of these three stages. 

Heinrich Weiss at least is convinced 
that Soviets are keen on his idea. 

The Soviet Union docs not peiceive 
the joint venture concept in such con- 
crete terms as “capitalist states", he 
points out, hut feels that ihe concept 
marks the direction in which economic 
relations should develop. 

Moscow Itus chosen the media nical 

engineering ttuliisiry us u kind of gui- 
nea-pig for its modernisation plans. 

Weiss expects supply agreements to 
be drawn up in this field in the near fu- 
ture, which would correspond to the 
first singe of his multi-stage strategy. 

The particular interest of the Soviet Un- 
ion in reforming the mechanical engineer- 
ing sector is reflected is recent planning 
target figures announced in Moscow. 

By the year 2000 80 per cent of the 
products in this field are expected tn 
match international standards and be 
exportable. 

The mechanical engineering branch is 
particularly well-suited as an ‘ icebreak- 
er” for cooperation with western indus- 
trialised countries, since it is both tech- 
nologically sophisticated and not ex- 
cessively affected by the provisions of 
the Cocom List. 

The Moscow Peace Forum can be re- 
garded as a logically consistent step in 
Gorbachov's new policy, which began 
with the elaboration of a theoretical 
foundation, was then consolidated via 
top-level personnel changes and is now 
being strengthened via an international 
publicity campaign. 

If the Forum is interpreted as a signal 
for the West, it was even more of a sig- 
nal to the Soviet citizens themselves. 

It showed them that there is no turn- 
ing back from the policy of reform. 

Any attempt to do so now would 
mean a serious and dangerous loss of 
face for Mikhail Gorbachov and the So- 
viet system as a whole. 

Theo Monch-Tegeder 
(Rbcinischcr Mcrlcur/Chrisi und Well. 

Bonn. 20 February 1 ytt7j 
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Jhc M«rld economic summit scheduled 
hi- held in Vcifce in .hint is in jcni.nr- 
whom i it g a crisis hi ilie Paris meel- 
i»K«rilif Group of Scion fin mice minis- 
lers. I inly pulled om its roprcsonlntiic 
ufler di sen wring Him fi u . of (ho imiion- 
Hi re pros cut mi i os had held a working 
■ncviliifi heioreliiiml. Neither Italy nor 
C iHiiida Here present (Hie others’ were 
Ihe United Stales. Germany, .liipnu, 
Britain and France), Mali says that 
meeting w as in breach of ail agreement 
reached at ilie economic .summit in To- 
kyo lust vear. 


FINANCE 


Paris talks crisis threat to 
world economic summit 


J*»n as 


er- 

ilic 


lo join him 

ccni|K'raiini] K- 
stahrli.se the 


to 


T! ,c H ' t ’vting * >1 the finance miu- 
M. isters fr.iin the US. Japan. Britain, 
rrniice, Italy. Canada :uui West G 
many will go down in hi.M 
l-o u vie Agreement. 

French Finance Minister Edouard 
linlkiiJui lives in a wing <• f the Lnuvrc. 
He invited his colleagues from the six 
ot tier industrialised states 
I hue lo discuss closer 
tween their countries 
dollar exchange rate. 

Ilie ministers .sat in marathon ses- 
sions over i Ilf weekend, shielded from 
the public hy a massive police securiiv 
operation. 

Ihe Mini result of this nieclinu was 
something of a provincial farce. Italian 
Finance Minister Giovanni Coria. nf- 
I end ed because he was not given the im- 
portance he felt he deserved, left early. 

The chair of the only minister with a 
heard lemaincd empty at the summit 
meeting. Only six litianee ministers were 
involved. 

What they had to say to wailing jour- 
nalists did not seem to justify the hiidi- 
MUindmg name "Louvre Agreement."' 

Ihe text ot the cumimiiiiuuc distri- 
buted to the press did mu seem m indic- 
ate that the politicians had indeed cm ti- 
ff™ with the economic problems facing 


them. 
Finance 


Minister 


. . — Gerhard Slolton- 

ng. for instance, confirmed his wil- 
lingness to cut hack further government 
spending in the economy and in reform 
the West German tax 
ivcly, 


system extens- 


Contlnued from page 5 

economic and political necessities lead 
to the circulation of deuischmarks in 
East Germany"; on ihe other hand, cer- 
tain manifestations of this phenomenon 
"blatantly contradict fundamental so- 
cialist values'*. 

It is difficult to understand, the study 
claims, "that under certain circum- 
stances western currency and socialist 
values are mutually compatible' 1 . 

For this reason, the author maintains, 
it is essential that "amoral behaviour in 
dealings with the deutschmark be criti- 
cised on a class-analytical basis”. Quite. 

The author believes that by satirically 
puking fun as certain types of behaviour 
such as ‘‘subservience" to the deutscii- 
mark the audience is able to view the 
problem "in class-analytical terms” 
rather than as a ! 'vaguc" phenomenon. 

“In everyday life,” the author adds, 
this behaviour will then he "rejected as 
unacceptable and immoral in the broad- 
est sense of the word”. 

This, however, doesn’t help those 
with no western currency. 

Schaller's song suggests rhat workers 
without West marks have the “real" 
power in society. Yet the truth is that 
those with deutchmarkx are the kings. 

The people the satirists accuse of “am- 
oral behaviour” are unlikely to lose any 
sleep. On the East German black market 
a Westmark brings between six and eight 
Reichsmarks. MichaetMara 

(DcrTugcvspicgcl. Berlin, 1 .2 February 1987} 


,Ic went un to say that monetary poli- 
cy would "support conditions lor o*»n- 
linued economic growth hy maintaining 
price stability." 

Hie only passage new in ihe coinmu- 
ni(.|ue. from the West German point of 
view, was that Slultciihcrg gave assur- 
ances ili.it he would propose to the 
Bonn government that "the tax relief 
planned for I9NN should be greater in 
scope." 

Did lie really have to go to Paris to 
make this proposal that makes good 
sense on economic g rounds .’ Scarcely. 

The declarations of intent from the 
‘■Mier finance ministers arc equally as 
vague and informal. 

The Japanese I- i nance Minister, Kii- 
c "i Miyazmva. gave assurances that his 
government would help to strengthen 
domestic demand with mnnev and fiscal 
measures. 

James Baker, the American Treasury 

Secretary, piomisod to throttle back the 
US budget deficit. 

There is nothing new in these assur- 
ances I rum both countries. 

Jlic British Himmitil Unit's eorn- 
monted that it was difficult to lie etiiliu- 
Masne at the results n| the Paris nieet- 
'"g. riie paper said that the politicians 
mid indulged in rhetoric rather than get 
down to deeds. 

U , is n “ I uprising, then, that indu.s- 
■ ry. hunk* and the slock exchanges re- 
garded ihe Louvre Agreement with u 
degree ot scepticism. 

From what has been made public so 
lur there are few hopes thut foreign ox- 


mi- 

svs- 


ehaitge markets will be tiny enlmer and 
lhal a first step has been made m 
prove the inleniational monetary 
tern, as Balladur maintained. 

Perhaps it is ihu fair to file away the 
Ians meeting in a bulging drawer lor 
economic summits generally,” and on 
that account carry on as usual. 

Here and there in the newspapers 
from the seven countries there are im.re 
and more subdued pointers that the pol- 
iticians and central bankers ended up 
with something more concrete than the 
icvi of the communique would lead anv 
one to assume. 

The West German delegation no 
longer contests that the ministers came 
'*> nn understanding on certain import- 
ant quest inns and (hat undisclosed ar- 
rangements were made which were not 
referred to in the communique. 

U is h ving said that Hie politicians and 
tvmral hankers have agreed on how 
l ley will read lo certain economic situ- 
ations. 

One participant in the Paris meeting 
said: “We are prepared, you can be as- 
sured. lor any eventuality 
tunic sit nation and on 
markets." 

Clarity is no longer lacking. No parti- 
cipniing country can get out o| anything 
wnh the argument "iiiisiiiiderManditm." 
die participant said, adding that this was 
ilie real success of the Paris meeting. 

Bui this has not yqi been mpric public. 

M n Is a fnei that the meeting resulted 
participating central hank- 


kets together in future, when iht* v 
unruly, that would indeed be a suer?' 
I lie Americans have until nmv h.-en? 
luelani to do this. fl 

If behind everything theie is i|, cir 
lention that the concentrated ri niinfl 
power ol ihe seven central banks wilp 
deployed lo preserve current excha- 
niies into the future, then inniiv sp Ct ' 
tors could get a hlooily nose. 

Presumably they will ,,oi try to sr 
eulate against the eentiai hanks |{. 
inevitably calm would return on the cl, 
renev front. 

Perhaps the verbal attacks from An- 
erican politicians against the “ion hie 
dollar exchange rale" will he haltJj 
I liese resulted in fresh sudden dull; 
price rails. It is perhaps true that it, 
Americans are in earliest when tin 
say they will reduce llu.ii budget del 

Perhaps the Japanese and West Gu 
man Imuncc ministers cun he 


RETAILING 


Germany’s high-flying supermarket chain 
— quality lines without frills 


expect, 



. in ilie ccon- 
orcipn curreiicv 


in 

being 

prepared to grapple with currency niar- 




lo .mnomiee coneietc ineasu/cs to w. 
crease domestic demand in theii co»r, 
Mies at the emieiu v meeting oi lheS> 
u-n iu W as hi net on at the beginning' 1 , 
April. 

I idings o| this soil would be ven 
welcome, but at the puseni this is pin, 
speculation. 

because theie is no nu-mion in ik 
Coiiimiiiijqiie ol closer eonpeialioil ;rt 
an economic and iinmctiii) policy level 
between tile seven imliMrialisol 
nations, aiioihci eoiielusiou eoulvl lv 
reached: I he politicians themselves diJ 
not believe thut The Paris tneciing \'.i' 
siieeossful. 

/•* 'niiiiif iUoh/n 

lUie /.VII. I (.lllll*l|| .» • I ,-hMMM I '1ST 


B razil 1ms suspeiuled interest on its 
foreign debt of IDS billion dollars. 
Ihe official announcement did not say 
when it was intended to resume pay- 
ments. 

Brazil's decision eould influence re- 
payment policies of either debtor coun- 
tries. 

It the unilateral moratorium lusts 
more than 90 days the Amerieun credi- 
tor hanks involved must write off their 
25 billion dnllurs in credits as irrecover- 
able. 

If that did happen, some major Amer- 
ican banks would go to the wall. But this 
time, that is not likely to happen. Neith- 
er the Washington government nor the 
central bank system could stand idly by 
and let such a collapse happen, 

The World Bank w'ould not allow this 
to happen for fear that the .situation 
would be worsened. 

The Brazilian refusal to pay is the 
most serious signal so far that the days 
of the present crisis management are 
numbered. 

It operates on the principle of provid- 
ing fresh credits so that interest pay- 
ments can be made. 

Until now it has been possible to de- 
lay the moment of truth, but the debts 
have grown larger all the time, so that 
now worldwide they total more than a 
thousand billion dollars. 

It goes without saying that such a pol- 
icy must come to a natural end. The 
debtor coutries would eventually find it 
impossible to meet their ever-increasine 
debt burden, & 

This has happened in Brazil’s case. If 
the country were to meet its interest arid 
capital repayment commitments this 
year it would have to remit 23 billion 


Brazil action orr 
debt reveals 
a basic truth 


and 


Inina 


mk ‘ u ‘ xt vniiiniiiiueiiu. .Hid 

1 1TIA i> cfTffim It n u- 1 1 1 s into unison. 

f li.s w. u,l, I email eunsiderabl. sne 
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No German supermarket chain cun 
match the reputation of Aldi for selling 
good quality goods cheaply. Suppliers 
like Aid! as much as the customers. The 
first Aldi opened in 1962. By 1972 
there were 600 branches. Now there 
are nearly 2,000. 

T he Aldi supermarket chain, owned 
by brothers Karl and Theo Al- 
brecht. has reached a turnover of 
DM 1 7bn a year, which is 1 3 per cent of 
the nation’s retail grocery market. 

It is much more than their nearest ri- 
vals, Rewe-Leibbrund OHG, Co-op AG 
and the Tengelmann Group. 

Yet unlike their competitors, Aldi 
have flourished by opening new stores 
(they have 1,900) rather than taking 
over existing ones. 

The Albrecht brothers didn't start 
from scratch. Their mother had a groc- 
ery store in Essen. 

Theo served his apprenticeship at the 
family store. Karl, two years older, 
learnt the trade at a nearhy delicatessen. 

After the war (Karl was born in 1920, 
Theo in 1922) the brothers took over 
their mother’s shop but soon found bu- 
siness too cramped and started to ex- 
pund. 

By 1955 they had stores all over the 
Ruhr. To begin with they were conven- 
tional retail grocers. The breakthrough 
only came when they decided to go dis- 
count in a big way. 

The first Aldi (short for Albrecht 
Discount) store opened in Dortmund in 
1962. It was based on the simplest of 
principles: a limited range of fast-selling 
mass items (currently they slock 550). 

-C-ost.s were cut hy keeping manpower 

down to n mininuiin^ond^pewHng^frs 


an 


dollars to foreign banks. Urii/il had 
export surplus last year of almost ten 
billion dollars. It is already obvious that 
this year the yields front foreign trade 
will not lie so great. 

Under these conditions Brazil had no 
alternative hut to put on the brakes. The 
Brazilian government did not want to 
have all its foreign currency reserves 
eaten up. 

The acclamation with which this 
course ot action has been greeted in 
;Lulin America does not Forebode well 
for the future. Most of the major debtor 
countries are Latin American states. 
,., A k r .^ nl,n ® hi1s foreign debts ioiallini> 
5( ! b,l,lon dollars and there are indic- 
ations from Buenos Aires that the Arg- 
entines will take the same course of ac- 
tion. 

Mexico, with almost the same volume 
or foreign debt, is at present benefiting 
from the slight increase in oil prices, but 
nu-one knows how oi] prices will devel- 
op during this year. 

These three countries have foreign 
debt totalling 250 billion dollars. If the 
Brazilian example should set a prece- 
dent. then the international fire brigade 
must get to the pumps quickly. 

This all goes to show horn vital it is [.. 
set the whole system on a new basis. 

, An attempt must be made to examine 
each individual country’s debt burden 


mice, they would be less than the end- 
less linuneing ol interest pasnieitts. 

Ihe crux is that the debtoi comma 
have msulc allowances 1 for the American 
credit i list i tut ions. In, ,|,j s K . i|N11JJ lhl . K . 
is now talk jn the bank consortia in- 
volved of going it »|i >nc. 

This means that the Americans can 
continue to pursue ilicir rigid precepts, 
while others, among tlu.ni West Gentian 
banks, cun make separate umiiigcnvmrc 
us regards interest commitments until 
accounts are elcaied up. 

German banks have made ennd prog- 
ress in coming to terms with their for- 
eign credits in default. Valuation adjust- 
ments have been made lor years with 
the result that today between a quarter 
and three-quarters ol these un fortunate 
involvements have been written oft. 

In other words the inability ot the ma- 
jor debtor countries to repay would he 
painful for hunks in the Federal Repub- 
lic but they would no longer he calami- 
tous. 

M is quite obvious that no-one ex- 
pects that these debts v. j|| h c repaid, hut 
n °J. )!l . n ^ cr Wnu ^ dare say this in public. 

This fact must lie faced up to and an 
agreement reached to give the debtor 
countries breathing space to develop their 
economics. The quicker this is done die 
sooner a thriving basis will he found for in- 
ternational economic cooperation. 

Hampered world trade is the worst 
consequence of the unsolved debt crisis. 

Helmut Maier-Mannhart 
iSuildvuisiTiv Zunufijj. Munich. 

24 l-'vbruuiy WM 


Low prices were possible ns a result, 
und customers soon began to relish self- 
service from the cardboard boxes in 
which goods were delivered. 1’hey came 
in droves. 

By 1972 the chain had 600 branches. 
It now has nearly 2,000 all over the 
Federal Republic. 

The brothers parted company in 
1961. Theo now runs the 1,100 Aldi 
stores in north Germany. Karl the 800 
down south. Business is handled by re- 
gional companies. 

Family foundations hold majority 
shareholdings in these companies. They 
are the Theo Albrecht Foundation in 
Nortorf, near Hanover, and the Karl Al- 
brecht Foundation in Eichenau, Bavar- 
ia. 

The Aldi success story has been so 
overwhelming that retail grocery has 
been hit by an Aldi syndrome. 

Aldi prices set standards. All major 
competitors aim to sell a basic range of 
goods at prices to match Aldi's. 

Yet none of the others seems to have 
made such an indelible mark on the col- 
lective consumer memory as a low-price 
retailer. 

No German company in any sector — 
and not just in retail grocery — can rival 
Aldi's reputation for selling quality 
goods at low prices. 

This finding was reached last year in a 
market survey by the public relations 
agency Hill & Knowlton for a business 
magazine. 

Aldi was rated so highly for quality in 
relation lo price that the group joined 


the Top Ten, rivalling blue chips such as 
Daimler-Benz. Siemens. Nixdorf. IBM, 
Bnsch, Bayer, Volkswagen. BMW and 
BASF in image. 

It is a reputation gained largely by 
word of mouth. The company execu- 
tives who were polled arc unlikely to be 
regular Aldi customers themselves. 

The millions of consumers who arc 
Aldi regulars have been well condi- 
i ioited. The Albrecht brothers have suc- 
ceeded by perseverance in reducing 
customers' expectations to exactly what 
they are able and willing to sell. 

Aldi regulars know they can't buy dri- 
ed apricots, horseradish and capers at 
the store. They don't pester sales staff 
by asking where the Persil. Asbach. 
Mon Cheri and other brand-name pro- 
ducts are. 

They know from experience that Aldi 
doesn't stock these lines. As for pester- 
ing sales staff, they don’t even expect 
sales staff to be around to pester. All 
they expect is a cashier at the cash regis- 
ter. 

Even when queues are long Aldi cus- 
tomers lend to be pleased at the speed 
with which cashiers work. 

They readily accept the need to econ- 
omise to keep prices down and know 
and accept the Aldi rule: “Cash only, no 
cheques," After all, writing cheques 
wastes time at the cash register. 

This patience shown by Aldi regulars 
is no coincidence, li is a spin-off of Hie 
.stores' popular low prices and their 
demonsirmivcly spartun appearance. 

Aldi customers really believe the 
store cuts costs wherever it can and 
hands on the benefits to its customers in 
the form of lower prices. 

Alda's lypuuuiuii .with suppliers is no 
less favourable. The Albrecht brothers 
arc agreed to he strictly honest and 
above-hniird. 

Suppliers may groan because the 
slightest deviation front the quality eon- 
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tract ually agreed is followed up by Aldi 
as breach of contract. They also groan 
because Aldi strikes a hard bargain — to 
the last decimal. 

But Aldi suppliers can be sure of re- 
gular orders and, as a rule, countrywide 
distribution. 

Aldi pays on the nail and abides by its 
terms of contract. No-one is invited to 
renegotiate terms because, say, raw ma- 
terial prices have plummeted since the 
contract was signed. 

Aldi expects suppliers lo abide by 
their terms too. Prices are agreed to a 
fraction of a pfennig, but they are ge- 
nuine prices, with no hidden extras such 
as contributions toward promotion 
costs. 

Hidden extras of this and other kinds 
are established practice in retail trading. 
Aldi can manage without them; it nego- 
tiates superb terms in any case. 

The combination of bargain buying, 
sophisticated logistics and keen cost 
management enables the group both to 
sell inexpensively and to trade at a prof- 
it. 

Aldi are reputed, despite discount 
prices, to run at a much healthier profit 
than most retailers. The trade mainly 


runs on n profit margin of less than one 
per cent. 

But no-one knows fur sure. Aldi do- 
esn't publish accounts. It doesn't need 
to. The management's reputation for be- 
ing saying nothing has long formed part 
of the corporate image. 

The brothers go to great and success- 
ful lengths to avoid having to publish 
accounts. Aldi trades via about 30 se- 
parate companies, all (privntc) GmbH 
& Co. KGs, and journalists are invar- 
iably told, in a friendly telex, that no in- 
formation is divulged on company af- 
fairs “ns a matter of principle." 

Suppliers and staff who might he in a 
position lo shed more light on Aldi's af- 
fairs keep quiet too. 

It is in the supplier’s interest not to 
talk about business. A number of brand- 
name companies supply Aldi with goods 
indistinguishable from the brand-name 
products but for “unknown” brand 
names to conceal their origin. 

There are good reasons Tor this dis- 
cretion. Manufacturers who sell brand- 
name goods to Aldi would have trouble 
selling lo other retailers. So Aldi stocks 
few brand-name items. 

Unlike the “Plus” range marketed hy 
the Tengelmann Group the Albrechts 
have yet to fully respond to the growing 
consumer preference for brand-name 
products. It will be interesting to see 
what happens if and when they do. 

Stan also keep quiet. It doesn't like 
taking them to court in the event of a 
dispute. If the company no longer wants 
in employ someone, for whatever rea- 
son. gene rnus severance pay is offered 

— so generous that settlements are out- 
of-court. 

/I he Albrecht brothers -toko it dim 
view of any public discussion about Al- 
di and its staff. When the trade unions 
pilloried Aldi's practice, some years 
ago. of hiring staff by the hour, calling 
them tile “call girls of the rcluil trade," 
Aldi promptly abandoned the iden. 

The company now prefers to hire 
part-timers and pay social security milt- 
er than rely on casual staff. One advan- 
tage is that permanent staff can be kept 
better to heel, including a pledge to sil- 
ence. 

Aldi is run on what is known as the 
Harzburg management model — on 
strictly hierarchical lines. 

There are even two categories of 
store manager. Grade II managers are 
promoted to Grade 1 — and higher pay 

— when their sales figures and other sta- 
tistics arc consistently good. 

That, however, is as far as store ma- 
nagers get. There is no further promo- 
tion. Regional managers are usually 
young economics or business studies 
graduates. 

Until a few years ago Aldi didn't hire 
apprentices either. But when the 1960s 
baby boom hit a depressed labour mar- 
ket and apprenticeships were in short 
supply, company policy was changed. 

As the country's largest retail trader 
Aldi could ill afford the impression 
creared by not employing apprentices. 
But Aldi apprentices were seen as a 
mixed blessing. 

Other retailers and chambers of trade 
and commerce wondered what appren- 
tices could possibly learn in a store that 
sold less than 600 articles. 

One chamber representative, having 
Continued on page 9 


Battery maker 
burns fuse 
over cut price 

STUTTGARTER 

NACHR1CHTEN 


A buttery manufacturer has 

swooped on Aldi stores all over 
north Germany to buy up its own hai- 
terics which it thinks arc being sold 
too cheaply. 

The hattery firm, which had re- 
fused to supply Aldi directly, sent 
out 75 sales representatives each 
with 5,000 marks and told them to 
buy as many of the batteries us they 
could. 

Aldi are selling a four pack of 1.5- 
voh Duraceil mignon batteries lor 
DM 3.d 5. Normal retail price is 
DM7.9S. About 3IM) stores were 
bought out. 

Daimon- Duraceil markets 80 per 
cent of its batteries through specia- 
lised retail traders ami thinks that 
this trade would be ruined if others 
did what Aldi are doing. 

A Daimon spokesman. Khuis-l*c- 
ter Gras, snvs about I 20.000 batter- 
ies have been hough 1 from Aldi at a 
cost nl DM 1 00.000. 

Aldi is estimated to have about 
800,000 Duraceil batteries in slock. 
The discount chain has been interest- 
ed in batteries for sonic time and 
made Daimon- Duraceil a bulk pur- 
chase offer last autumn. 

The company refused to do busi- 
ness, saying it relied on specialised 
retail outlets. Daimon-Duraccll of- 
fered to sell batteries to Aldi hut un- 
der another brand name, but Aldi re- 
fused. It wanted the name. 

A few days later bulk orders were 
placed by wholesalers. The supplier 
suspected, correctly, that orders 
were being place for Aldi. 

Some of Aldi's suppliers were 
outside Germany. So Daimon-Duni- 
ecll acted. Its foreign subsidiaries 
had previously been allowed to sell 
what they could where they could. 
They were now* brought to heel and 
sales had lo be channelled through 
Britain. 

But this did not take effect imme- 
diately. Aldi bought Duraceil batter- 
ies in bulk in the United States, Hol- 
land and Belgium. 

Daimon-Duraccll got wind of the 
purchases and decided, after much 
heart-searching, to move in and pro- 
tect the specialist trade. Sales repre- 
sentatives were groomed all over the 
country for the “swoop." 

As the batteries are only on sale in 
north Germany Daimon-DuraceH 
sent in 75 of its 106 sales representa- 
tives. Each was given DM5,000 in 
cash and told to buy up all the Dura- 
cell batteries he could at Aldi stores. 

Two possibilities were considered. 
Aldi could sell the batteries cither in 
the original packaging or in a new 
wrapper. The retail chain would be 
(and has been) taken to court if new 
wrappers were used. 

In Berlin a court injunction has- 
been granted. Aldi are liable to a fine 
of up to DM500,000 if they sell Ihe 
cut-price Duraceil batteries. 

A. Giiiilher Gromme/vwd 
(Sluiiguricr Nachrtchicn. 2u Fvbruury |v«7) 
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How an aerospace giant grew out of 
a mischievous post-war beginning 

-uiKvitj liolknu- s;i | j cmn u , ■ ■ & 


VV/'lK-ii I.mfwig liolknw s;,i c | mvn j*. 
▼ T plan l he Uil ure ul' ;i new firm in 
Il,crc was one aim in mind: ;nina- 
mcnis.' it didn't mailer that the nianufae- 
t u iv ni arms was forbidden. 

Holkow. 74 ami now retire*!, .s.nv.s; 

( here was a business opportunity In he 
U '^"-* nd lak »?n » was: Messersch- 
nmi-Bollciiw-Ulohin i.s mm- the largest 
vail ion and aei o.spaec l inn in Europe 
i employe .18.mil) and il.s turnover Iasi 
year was 5.7 bill ion marks. 

In I 948. Miiikuw saw that the Federal 
Kepuhlic would uveiiiualfy have il.s own 
armed forces. 

The arms ban troubled neither 
Holkon nor ihc financiers he In ml him. 
Ho said: "Wc produced ii despite all 
with private money. ' " 

The “it was a guided imli-tmik mis- 
sile. 

Bolknw peddled a prototype of this 
missile around. He said: -|‘ called on 
people with a model of the missile made 
or papier-mache ami plastic packed in a 
smtea.se.” 

He was not able to find a firm Him 
tou Id supply him with components for 
ihe missile. “Either they were too ex- 
pensive. or they wanted to produce in 
large qt, am, tics or they feared they 

innrtiar C ha “ fcd Up in frH,u ,,f !l court- 
So Bolkow. in cooperation with a 

The Btmn Defence Ministry was 
J,n«tetuf u , him for his initiative and mi 
23 February 1956 handed him his first 
uel cnee contract for-I.O(JU Cobras. 

Since then more than 15(1,000 of 
hese missiles have been sold all over 
wluUliw Turkey and Pnkis- 

The story of the Cobra, the first SUc _ 
loss of the organisation that eventually 

V™ k,low ” MBB. is more than a 
UIl aboii i the rounding years of the 
rederal Republic and MBB itself 
In it there arc the three factors that 
nave contributed so much to MB B*s 
success - creative thinking, n benevo- 
lent and financially strong main custom- 

worUI^ P:ir,ncrs ancl clicn,s M over the 

These three criteria have resulted in a 
concern whose products arc in action 
all over the world, that hns employed 
generations of engineers and that is a 
symbol uf German industry. 

An understanding of the road to Or- 
jobrunn calls for an appreciation of the 
long and mutually beneficial partner- 
ship between state defence and the ar- 
maments organisation MBB 
H nnns Arm Vogels, chairman of ihe 
board of mnnagenicm, sees nuihina 
wrong ,n Ihe. MBB public image as an 
arms organisation." 

He said: “We do not have to hide our- 
selves away because we support the def- 
ence responsibilities of the Federal Re- 
publtc government in an appropriate 

But it i.s well-known that defence con- 
tracts awarded tu MBB hy the Bonn 
government in 1986 accounted for on- 
ly a hall of the organisation's turnover 
lor (he year. 

In 1985 the defence division, mainly 
concerned with missiles, showed a turn- 
over of DM 1 .5bn. To this can be added 
the tasty morsel of DMl.fihn in aircraft 
production, mainly the Tornado fighter. 


Hus gives u healthy total turnover of 
Jhm over DMJhn. 

A break-down of the MBB balance- 
shccL lo discover where the profits 
crime from, reveals Hun missiles and 
fighters were in thick black figures, aer- 
ospace not quite so good and civil avia- 
tion deeply in the red. 

Arms contracts are Mill MBB's main 
concern with 60 per cent nf con,,:, a, 
coming from the public sector and 2tl 
per cent from .state-supported contracts 
(the Airbus). 

Why are armaments so expensive? 
Visit the MBB workshops in Augsburg 
and examine an X v57fl frame." a 2.2 
metre long component made of dnll- 
grav lough aluminium. It is milled from 
a massive block of aluminium in a green 
machine the size of a small house. 
Mountains «,f shavings fall from the ma- 
chinery. 

At rite end of this process there is on- 
ly four per cent of the aluminium brute 
remaining, in the form of the X U57C1 
frame. People have no part in this pro- 
cess. 1 

This frame, along with others, gives 
the tail of the Tornado its vital stability. 

i C ,. rs ( or ,he Tornado have been 
placed hy the British. Italians and West 
Germans. In series production every 
Irame must he exactly the same size. 

Gunter Gans. head of the Augsburg 
plant, smd; “Human hands are too awk- 
ward io produce geometrically exact 
components." 1 

, m 5 e X W7 ° frame *« a fairly simple 
^ia I component of the total tailpiece of 
1 ,c 18,11 cr that includes hundreds of 
produce 0 ,eSS CXpensivc and difficult to 
O jimer Gans is proud nf his plant that 

applies computerised integrated auto- 
mated manufacturing systems. 

rince large computers control th c 
whole factory. They progrunmie giant 


StidelcurscheZeifiing 


m the MBB plant at Munching, involved 
in the care and maintenance of the filth- 
ier. 

But neither this nor increased milisa- 
Mon ortho Tornado production line for 
civilian purposes is a replacement for 
the work, Tor the know-how gained and 
piofils earned from a suitable lighter, 
produced in cooperation with other Eu- 
ropean eonmrie.s. 

Hopes in Ottohrun have been solidly 
placed m the Jiiger 90. a replacement 
'or the German Airforce's ageing Phan- 
toms. 

After various multinational quarrels 
1,1,1 . thc w,| bdrawnl of France from the' 
project, a draft proposal has eventually 
been drawn up. agreed by the four purt- 

,,ers ’ Br,l:,, n. Italy. Spain and West Ger- 
many. 

Vogels' deputy. Sepp Hort. is enfi- 
dLiu that the Bundestag will approve 
mancing tor the development .»( die 
project after the summer recess. 

mi T!1 1s a,lllrat -T is very important for 
MBB, and before Bundestag anpmval i.s 
given there is to he a general debate 
about it. 

Bundestag members are still just a 
****** "NIk- price for ihe Torn:, - 
; ; i "? cl, ; btfr i lM W Uwy approved 
UM-.llIm for the new jet fighter, em- 
phasising, however, that no definite de- 
c is i on had yet been reached about the 
Jager 90. 

of^^r'? 1118 ' UClin 8 ils !l JOtai dial) 
nr the best interests nf MBB\ evelusise 

He n, m Fei,er:i1 * filing 

,lk . ma mifi<?incn, Imunl members 
wriggle just a little. If .inly iw a matter of 
course. 

ll,c *i 0,,ecr, > »ver price the 
H fc mv M„„st,v,u Bon,, lias j.M.ims.ds 
hub call /or modification „| „„ CX|S ,_ 
mg piane which could he built underlie- 
l ce following the idea of “Rather not 
•m mat modern, hut nmmeiiillv within 
nur teach." 



AVIATION 


machines with dam, making sure ihai 
he milled components arc collected 
ey -supervtse , hn , component repace- 
nients arc available at the right time 
and. as a subsidiary operation, they nay 
out wages and salaries. y P y 

Augsburg is only one of many MBB 
factories, in which the German part of 

duj° rnad0 ' 42 ' 5 .P. er ““..A pro- 

There are similar machines, compu- 
ters and production lines ar British Aer- 
ospace and Aeritalia. ... 

The result of all these, efforts is a 
plane that cost DM41.89m at the be- 
ginning of last year, excluding duties, 
preliminary costs, spare pans and so on. 

The many billions of marks Bonn has 
invested via MBB in the Tornado over 
the past 15 years has secured for the 
German Airforce an expensive but 
modern fighter. 

The plane has given employment to 
thousands of MBB workers and staff 
employees as well as hundreds of sup- 
plying companies. P 

JSit facl - “ the main problem for 
the Oltobrunn operation. If the British 
do not acquire any more export con- 
rads then the last Tornado order will 
be completed in 1 991. 

There is not much money to be made 


The plane is the F 18 from America's 
McDonnell Douglas. 

Whin particularly irritates MBB here 
is ihm lobbyists in Bonn from iheir sole 
real competitor, Dornicr In Friedrich- 
■sluifen, make great play of possible 
cooperation with MncDonnell Dougins. 

In ono way or another Dornicr will be 
involved, come what may. The Bonn 
government wants to see Dornier parti- 
cipating in the Jager 90. 

Sepp Hon complained: “I cannot im- 
agine why previous Bonn govern men is 
insisted on mergers in the aviation in- 
dustry if it was not essential as regards 
size and performance to go ulong with 
internal tonal programmes.” 

hen turning his attention towards 
ormer on Lake Constance he said: “If 
ere wns a deliberate withdrawal from 
nese mergers, I can understand why 
now attempts arc being made to joy ride 
with a licence programme." 

MBB boss Vogels believes that such a 
licence programme, “is the beginning of 
industrial insignificance." 

But they are not resigned in Otto- 
brunn. MBB spokesman Eduard Roth 
said: “We recognise the nation's prob- 
lems, analyse them with calculations 
and solve them with technology." 

MBR’J h t e Pa f feW yCarS 0bv «,usly 
MBB s dependence on the state has be- 
come more and more uncomfortable. 

A board member said that the effects 
of working with the military, that always 


A business opportunity was there to 
be taken . . . Ludwig Bfilkow. 

(I'lli Hi i. Jp B | 

nmde special demands with “absurd 
ohv!oiis C ° mm,S ‘’ hUl ,,aid for jl «». «« 

ns "a, Sa .n!; This wonl 'Pi’cia 1 invnlw 
"• "I srnploymg mtiny ,| cU .| nV 

LLliniuiiiis Ihc cud result j s » V rv so- 
ph is I tea led but that c.»ts im„,cy.“ ' 

He quoted the example of the order 
MHH won to proxide America's Disncv- 
l.uiii with a snjilii.xiieatcd transooo -vs- 
lem. 1 

( hie lop ( Mtobi min iiianager saiil thin 
us design and eoiistiuetiou was tar ton 

sophisticated and over-developed, and 

ii was too expensive for a otie-olf c»n- 
Nacl. 

Vogels, previously with the I lick or- 
ganisation, changed out lo MBB ill 
1 983. 'Hie message w.is dear to him. lie 
saiil: We have to Ic.iiu how many spe- 
v'i , il ttmliatis we h.i\elo|*ass up.it the 
work is not loi delencc or space." 

I lie golden eta lor MBB engineering 
" the past twenty vents, as so many old 
hands iceall noMalgually, w.is elmely 
I'ointecictl witli the tunic oi less tin/imft- 
cd Eli mis ptovldeit by the state for re- 
search and deVuiujuuyjji. 

Government contracts, that were fre- 
quently handed out to only one linn be- 
cause or the lack of competition, wcie 
calculated on ihe "reimbursement lor 
prime costs" principlc 
The contractor presented t«> Jn N c< ,s- 
tomer, who had no means n| making n 
comparison a costing, lo these costs an 
additional charge was made, say of five 
per cent, for profit. fi.llowed then ilia/ 
the higher the costs the higher the pr.J- > 

MMB inunLigemeni no longer clings lo 

! ,s 1 ,, ! ,U 8 C as Jl Think factory." financed 
in this way. 

Sepp Hort maintains that public fin- 
ances handed out to MBB under this 
system were put to better use than in 
other organisations. Nevertheless ac- 
cording to Vogels, “in tlii N pet md. when 
money and costs simply did not play a 
role, many idiotic ideas were pursued; a 
ng dipper or a double garage that had a 
seesaw some place." 

What pains Vogels so mud. ,s ,|,al 
many of these developments could 
ne'er imd a market, they could never be 

1 «» turn this trend on ii N head Vogels 
has established two divisions under the 
head mg -di versification." In these divi- 
sions MBB developments and abilinc* ! 
are lesic^ fi )r iheir maiketabiliiv and 
prof Itabdity in ■normal” comlitions 
lie product range extends from bio- 
gas plain via medical lasers to plastic 
consoles for cars. Certainly not a lot of 
money will be earned from these dest" 
Continued on page 12 


New system of 
making 

wings, fuselages 


A German engineer claims to have deve- 
loped n way nf making better aircraft 
fuselages mid wings more cheaply. 
Rudiger Voglcr says his technique cuts 
weight and increases pay load capacity. 
The system could also he applied to 
ship- and coaclibuilding. 

O ne reason why competition be- 
tween aircraft manufacturers is so 
fierce is that there is little to choose be- 
tween various models. 

No manufacturer has a clear technolog- 
ical advantage. This could change if an 
idea developed hy a small engineering 
works in Westphalia proves its worth. 

Rudiger Vogler in Borgholzhauscn, 
near OsnabrUck. uses n principle based 
on a tube or cigar shape reminiscent of 
the Zeppelin, or airship. 

It consists of a cylinder-shaped mem- 
brane made of fabric clad so that gas 
cannot escape through it. The tube has 
semicircular enps at each end. 

The caps are mounted on supports 
and an axle to which a compressor is 
attached runs through the entire length 
of the tube. 

Tools such as spray and fibre jets on 
telescopic mountings can be run along 
the length of the axle. The compressor 
fills Ihe tube from within, and it inflates 
like an airship. 

Low pressure is enough Lo bring tile 
outer skin into thc prearranged shape. 
Stable siriicuues over Hit) metres long 
and 30 metres in diameter can be 
shaped with mathematical exact i Hide in 
j liis way . 

insulb i his outer support i.ng struc- 
ture. a nd conncyred.wi tl^lt' Ky jilYMYS* 
liwVcr skin dial goes on to be- 
come the inner profile of the aircraft 
fuselage.. 

The twofold const ruction is now clad 
from within in a layer of fast-drying 
plastic that will be the shell of the fin- 
ished product. 

This firm hollow shell is again plastic 
clad from within, using the same spray 
units and compressors. Different atmos- 
pheric gases arc pumped at different 
• temperatures between layers. 

In this way the many layers, all ex- 
tremely thin, have the exact physical 
properties required. 

The result of what Voglcr calls “sys- 



Stratospheric ... an Impression of aircraft building by the Vogler method. 

such as thc German Sanger and British 
Hotol projects. 

Both are plnnned. as single-stage ve- 
hicles. for use in both the atmosphere 


tcnintic different pressure-regulated 
pneumatic shells" is an extremely firm 
structure consisting of many thin strata. 

The technique can, it is claimed, be 
used to manufacture aircraft fuselages 
and wing sections. It could also be used 
in many other industries such as ship- 
building and coaclibuilding and to 
manufacture containers, tnasls and tun- 
nels. 

It is said to have special advantages in 
aero engineering, where conventional 
techniques are still reminiscent of clas- 
sical shipbuilding. 

Vogler says aircraft sections don't 
need heavy and unstreamlined struts 
ami joists. His technique cuts weight 
and increases payload capacity. 

it is nlso a considerable improve- 
ment on impact resistance ami other 
mechanical properties of aircraft units 
manufactured in the conventional 
mtmner. 

As a i t-suli uLtln ;.s :ui face not being 
Interrupted Ivy .support's of one kind 
und another there is much less friction 
resistance due to rivets, joints and 
seams. Polycarbonate and other fire- 
resistant compound materials can also 
be used. 

So a ire Kill fuselages and wing units 
manufactured in this way are claimed to 
run much more economically than con- 
ventional planes. They weigh less and 
are more aerodynamic. Passenger safety 
is better too. 

Better aerodynamics and lower 
weight may. given the resulting lower fu- 
el consumption, increase aircraft range. 
Voglcr's technique might be better suit- 
ed for building advanced space craft 


and in outer space. 

A patent Tor the technique has just 
been applied for; it was then unveiled lo 
a small group of specialists und journal- 
ists. 

In scale-model Simula lion the new 
process was successfully tested and 
found to be feasible. 

It now remains to he seen whether thc 
European aviation industry, a success- 
ful innovator with the Airbus, will 
check, consider and maybe use the now 
technique. 

ll ini gin well (.lit so. especially us 

competition between it and US tuami- 
faciii rers is growing steadily more fero- 
cious. 

The Ainci iciiiiN have openly ac- 
cused European man u fuel u rers of 

selling aircraft to US airlines at dump- 

■ ' ^ 

They say the price asked for the 
planned long-range A 340 Airbus is 
lower than the cost ol research ami 
development. 1 1 can only he charged 
hy virtue of government subsi- 
dies. 

McDonnell Douglas has even ac- 
cused thc Europeans of “rapacious sales 
practices" unprecedented in ihe aircraft 
business. 

The Europeans have replied by 
nothing that ihe US Defence Depart- 
ment meets 80 per cent of US aviation 
research, and development expen- 

^ 11 re ■ Anaifll Johansen 

(UIl-Wl-Ii. Bunn. IV February iy,S7j 


The rise of Aldi 

Continued from page 7 

pondered Ihe problem, decided that 
whichever wav you looked a, it young 
people were certainly taught at Akli 
how to work! 

The company is so quick and iinbu- 
reaucratic in its response to public cri- 
ticism that one is hound lo feel the Al- 
brecht brothers see their image as highly 
sensitive. 

The principals are clearly keen to up- 
huld Iheir image of being honest, hard- 
working tradesmen who cut costs when- 
ever possible and hand on savings to 
their customers. 

The reputation for honesty would 
come under immediate attack if custom- 
ers were to feel Aldi’s austerity was 
aimed at boosting company profits at 
the expense of company staff or the 
company's social responsibilities. 

That is why Akli is very careful to 
monitor public sentiment on environ- 
mental affairs, and so far the company 
has luid very little trouble. 

Customers are not unduly worried 
about Aldi selling nothing but disposal 
beverage containers. They buy no-re- 
turii bottles and cans and perhaps salve 
their consciences by feeling the empties 
can always be recycled. But times could 
change. 

In 1985 the Federal Economic Af- 
fairs and Interim' Ministers conferred 
with Thco Albrecht in connection with 
refuse disposal legislation. There was 
talk of retailers being required to stock 
a certain proportion of returnable con- 
tainers. 

Alhrechl said — at the lime — that lie 
would bein' mulling nf the idea, which 
was said to have been thought up with 
Aldi in mind. Rallu-r than stock return- 
able bottles lie would stop selling drinks 
entirely. 

When he lealised that politicians 
would then have lo go ahead with the 
legislation and he wouM he branded as 
die bogyman (when in reality the entire 
retail trade was opposed to the propo- 
sal), he decided on mi elegant alterna- 
tive. 

There has been no change m Aldi 
outlets luit the group has since opened a 
chain of roughly 30 stores selling noth- 
ing hm drinks in returnable containers 
as a gesture of good will. 

Critics say these shops are a substi- 
tute for the public relations department 
Ihe group head office does without. 

But the Albrechts well know where 
trouble and expense are indispensable. 

Marlene Slainnmiiz 

(I [Jiulclsblutl, DiiNNcIJiirt, 23 February I VK7) 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany’ 
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Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use. just like an 
encyclopaedia: 

Products, including 9.000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


manufacturer's or supplier's 
address. 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. 

1 ,400 pages A4, indexed in 
English and French. 

Price: DM98.44 post free In 
Germany, DM107 cif abroad. 

Air mail extra. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. 


DAV-Verlagshaus 

Postfach 1 1 03 20 
D-6100 Darmstadt 
Federal Republic of Germany 

Tel.: (0 81 51) 3 91-0 
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The carefree radical who 
declared war on palaces 



Biichner . . . died of typhus. 

(PhoiiK Him (iriii) 

G eorg Buchner, wlui died 1 5ll years 
ago at ihe age of 2.1, has had an enor- 
mous influence on European literature, al- 
though his published works were few. 

Biicliner, dmmalisi. siudeni of science 
and medicine, social revolutionary, is one 
of ihe most-performed playwrights in 
world liieralurc. 

He pul a “decrepit society" on the stage 
and linked social condemnation with exis- 
tentialist. profundity. 

Ilis aggressive sympathy with “under- 
dogs" has been a signpost for drama from 
Gerhard Hauptmann onwards. 

Buchner’s “artistic world view," to 
quote Nietzsche, inspired writers of the 
absurd and the grotesque from Franz 
Wicdckind to Samuel Beckett. 

In the revolutionary tragedy Damons 
Tod he wrote: ‘The world is chaos. No- 
thingness is the world gud in labour.” 

When he died of typhus in Ziirich in 

D nrmstadl ofFered the West German 
Pen Club DM.lU.lU10 to finance its 
annual meeting in the city, held there for 
the first lime in many years. 

Darmstadt wanted to celebrate the 
150th anniversary of the death of Georg 
Biichncr. 

More than 120 of the 473 members 
turned up and there was talk of a “re- 
cord attendance." 

Buchner was born near Darmstadt 
and the city’s celebrations were orga- 
nised under the slogan “Georg Buchner 
— his times, our times." 

The Pen secretary-general Hanns 
Werner Schwarze chaired a discussion 
with Professor Wolfgang Promies, a li- 
terature expert from Darmstadt, and the 
novelists Yaak Karsunke and Hans 
Joachim Schadlich. Lev Kopelev and 
Gert Heidenreich stood in for Rolf 
Hnchhuth and Wolf Biermann who had 
had to back out because of illness. 

Hans Keilson, president of the Lon- 
don-based Pen centre for German- lan- 
guage writers abroad (the successor or- 
ganisation to the German Exil-Pen) also 
took part. 

A discussion was planned but it 
boiled down to a few short talks and 
statements, that were very tame. 

The theme of Buchner's relevance to 
our times could have been exciting. A 
militant youth said during a television 
discussion: “If there is anything that will 
help in our times it’s violence.” Justifying 
this he asked do we not indeed find our- 
selves in a permanent state of violence? 


I M3 7 only a mutilated version of Pontons 
Tod had appeared two years Iwfore. The 
novella Lenz appeared two years after his 
death, and the comedy Leonce mu! Lena 
only appeared in its entirety in 1 850. 

His most important work. Wovzeck, was 
only published in 1879 and was per- 
formed for the first lime in 191 3 to celebr- 
ate the Jflfliii anniversary of the dramat- 
isf'sbirfh. 

Nevertheless it cannot be said that 
Buchner wns forgotten in the 19th centu- 
ry. for his family and friends were devoted 
to his memory. 

Since the celebrations for the i 00th an- 
niversary of his birth there has been a 
Buchner renaissance, that has continued 
to this day in the East and the West. 

Hungarian critic and philosopher 
Georg Lukacs made efforts to rescue 
Buchner as part of the socialist heritage in 
1937. The most important West German 
literary prize is named after Biichncr. 

Biichncr. who was associated with the 
carefree radicalism of youthful politics, 
philosophy and natural science, has always 
hcen controversial. 

A new picture of him was recently pre- 
sented and Germany's most fervent classi- 
cist was hailed ns an “early communist” 
and “anarchistic eroticisl." 

Biichncr was born on 1 7 October 1913 
in the small Hesse village of Guddclau. 
near Darmstadt. His lather was a doctor. 

He studied medicine at Strasbourg nnd 
Giessen, ami attended lectures on philoso- 
phy and natural science. 

Johann Gottlieb Fichte was his favour- 
ite philosopher at this lime. 

He was prominenL in the establish men t 
of a local group in Giessen and Darmstadt 
that called itself “Society for human rights" 
and fought actively against the Meltcrnlch 
restoration. 


Writers meet 
to remember 
Georg Buchner 

Karsunke quoted this provocative 
statement. He said: “Stone-throwing 
young militants can cite a letter that the 
student Biichner wrote to his parents.” 

How is this writer and agitator under- 
stood today? According to Karsunke 
there was, on the one hand, the revolu- 
tionary Btichner, the socialist, then the 
resigned Buchner. There was even a 
Btichner for Maoists. He forgot to men- 
tion the Karsunke Buchner. 

He brought together in his elegant re- 
view of Biichner contemporary refer- 
ences (the situation concerning exiles in 
this country and the radio-active milk 
powder that turned up in Bremen port) 
and suitable quotes from Buchner and 
so brought the theme of “Briichner — 
his times, our times" down to a common 
denominator. 

Karsunke suggested with quotes from 
Buchner that behind the democratic- 
constitutional facade social attitudes 
and attitudes to violence had changed 
little, despite appearances. 

Gert Heidenreich described other 
aspects his gerneration, the generation 
of the student movement of the lute 
I960, had in common with Biichncr. He 


In the summer of 1835 Pontons Tod 
appeared und a warrant wns issued for his 
arrest. Biichner fled to France. 

In Ziirich Biichncr. aged 22, graduated 
us a doctor of medicine and was appointed 
outside lecturer in comparative anatomy. 

For his degree he wrote a thesis on the 
nerves in the skull. He planned to write a 
lecture on the “philosophical systems of 
the Germans” but nothing came of this 
project. 

He wns over-worked and “the whip of 
hunger,” as Max Weber said, drove him to 
a scientific career. He died of typhus and 
his grave is on the Ziii ichherg. 

The unmislakeahle tone of his writing 
was set in the political pamphlet Der hess- 
ische Landbote, written in 1834 with Frie- 
drich Weidrig and including the class- 
warefare slogan, “Peace to the cottages, 
war on the palaces." 

The “oppressors" had made “the Ger- 
man paradise” into a “wasteland" and a 
"field of the dead.” 

But Biichner's belief in the French revo- 
lution transplanted to Germany was not 
blind. He unmasked in Damons Tod those 
who would spread devastation and death 
in the name of the revolution. Biichner’s 
answer is compassion for maltreated crea- 
tion. 

This wns presented with a twinkle in the 
eye in the comedy Leonce und Lena, but it 
is Mill earnestly meant. 

Suffering and happiness are both gifts of 
history, where pain and boredom prevail, 
as Biichner's contemporary dramatist Ar- 
thur Schopenhauer (1788-IKhD) had 
shown. 

The novella Lenz is also very contem- 
porary. The hero. Reinhold Lenz, "wants 
to grind the world to hits with his teeth and 
spit them out in the creator's face." 

Biichner's last work, if the Inst piece 
about the Italian satirist Pietro Arctino Is 
excluded, wns his mnsterplecc Woyzeck. It 
is an imordcred sequence of unfinished 
scenes, hut it communicates a grotesque, 
pessimistic power. In Alban Berg’s opera 
of 1920 its intensity becomes almost un- 
bearable. 

Wolfgang Schirmat her 
(llifmer Nichrldik-ii. IV l ehniiity IvsVj 

called it “the swift hopes (hat end in 
long disappointments." 

The Cologne authoress Carola Stern 
went into the critical question lie posed 
as to whether Biichner really represent- 
ed our current feeling of being alive. 

She warned of the danger of “playing 
the hypocrit when Biichncr is men- 
tioned. We do not have any Buchners 
today, no reactionaries of the 1848 
kind, no hopes of revolution.” 

Being able to work effectively towards 
a better future is different from Biichncr 
and the other revolutionaries of his time 
and later, different to the student move- 
ment with its firm ideas of utopia. We 
lack conviction now, she said. 

She saw in this resignation the rea- 
sons for the "present plundering of the 
peace movement.” 

Wolfgang Promies argued against the 
view of Buchner resigned and fatalistic. 

Hans Joachim Schadlich chaired a dis- 
cussion on the expression betrayal, a lin- 
guistic-poetic lour d'horizon with refer- 
ence to the Buchner-traitor Klemm. 

With reference to the release of Saka- 
rov. Lev Kopelev recalled the power of 
words, he spoke of the effectiveness of 
speaking out in public. Proof of the 
power of words is the fact that we talk or 
Biichner today, he said. 

“I believe in the ultimate victory of 
words,” said Kopelev in a lively discus- 
sion for which inadequate lime had 
been allowed. Eckhard frank,- 

(Kuliivr Studt-An/i-sgcr. 

2 1 Echrujiv l'»S7j 



Grass ... no more Illusions. 

(Phniu: Wo 

Gunter Grass 
returns 
from Calcutt; 

C alcutta is a city which needs its on 
Jainc-s Joyce. John Dos Pnssoi -t 
Alfred Dublin, said German nut/k' 
Gii liter Grass after visiting the city «IV 
million on the hanks of the llnoghly r 
er. 

Grass went to Calcutta in August!.: 
Year with his wife. Ule. They illicit 7 
to stay lor a year but left after £'« 
months. 

lie says he lias no more illusions. H( 
went to see if Gandhi's ideals still influ 
enced Indian life and found that then 
were fewer signs ol the non-violem phi 
losophy thnn I (I years ago, when he «« 
lust in India. 

■‘Like European ideas these idea 
have become exhausted. They m# 
sound more like a sermon" 

Grass was speaking iit New Delhi lx 
fore Hying oil to Poitugal. He hud all 
cunt' lo Calcutta so he coiiid stnnd hut* 
a little from I •.mope, lie was weary i 
entrenched L:uuqit.,m 

1 1 is hook Per Hun, dealt with his tin" - 
in Calcutta on his Iasi visit to India ail 
ende ago. The experience hail shoo- 
him. This lime lie knew whni to expet 
This lime he had not been trying 
discover things exciting. For weeks 
end he had travelled by Irani | rum hi 
house on the outskirts into the city. Thi 
had. hy necessity, brought him inf.' 
close contact with the people ol thef itv- 
He said its had shown him the sen*cte*i- ^ 
ness of the caste system. 

The trams were little better than rusv 
cattle trucks, often without seals. Brat 
mins travelled packed together with Ut 
touchables every morning. “They siifft 
together and sweat together 

Grass spent many hours walkit 
round the city sketching. He said thuu 
his first visit to India, he had been ou 
influenced by the exotic. He had t 
lowed the grimness of poverty to c.« : 
too much influence on his judgment. 

His records of conversations vu: 
people fill many notebooks, but he dr 11 
not intend writing a novel about tliic cif 
where three million live in slums aft 
500,000 on the footpaths. 

Perhaps I II write an essay, he said * 
would he belter if Calcutta divoveit 
its own James Joyce, John Dos Pas>*’> 
or Alfred Dublin. 1 

Bui why hail Grass chosen Calcar 
again, a city dial seems to be rapidl) d f ' 
caving? 

He answered: ( aleutta fasting 
and excited me at one and the 
time. Its problems ;tu not the problem 

Continued on pago It 
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No sleep, peccadilloes with the 
drum major, and a cut throat 


G erman ballet is concentrating on 
i wo aspects ibis season. At the be- 
ginning classical ballet prevailed, hut 
now there is more modern dance with 
some impressive productions. 

This year the choreographers' favour- 
ite is .Vuwji Lake, for many people syn- 
onymous with ballet itself. It is a chal- 
lenge for any company. Even non-bal- 
letomanes can sec just how good the 
company is that takes on this work. 

There have been three productions 
this season, in Basle. Bonn and Dort- 
mund. with the last of these being by far 
and away ihe best. 

Yoiiri Vumos. ballet director from 
Munich, has built up a young, enthusias- 
tic gioup of dancers in Dortmund, and 
he lias got the services of Joyce C’uoco, 
a prima ballerina of international re- 
pute. 

In his interpretation of Ihe ballet Vil- 
nius has a balance between the tradi- 
tional and up-to-date. He develops the 
homo-erotic psychological make-up ol 
the Princess showing that she had too 
intense a relationship with Iter widowed 
mother. 

Great things were expected of Heinz 
Spoerli's production in Basle, but in the 
event his approach i«» .Sima Lake was 
disappointing. There w as no convincing 
concept behind the production. Dances 
followed each other in any old way. 

The worst of the three productions 
was Peter van Dxck'.s in Bonn. There 


was here a total lack of interpretation. 
He reproduced almost step for step an 
ancient Paris production. 

Munich has two the Hires, the Naiiun- 
allhculcr and the Theater am Giirmer- 
plnl/ that have large ballet companies. 
But size does not guarantee artistic suc- 
cess. 

Fur years there has been an embar- 
rassing chaos in ballet at the Bavarian 
State Opera. The latest full-length ballet 
hy Norhcrl Vesak. a version of Thomas 
Mann's Death in I'euiee, is a fearful 
dance farce. Guest star from Stuttgart 
Richard Crngun gives the production 
some exciting moments hut that’s all. 

Things arc not much belter at the 
competitor Theater am Gartnerplalz. 
Gunter Pick staged the fairytale ballets 
The lady and die unicorn and Rea my and 
the beast. Both were very superficial, 
rarely providing exciting moments of 
dancing. 

Pick’s former student Beriul Selim- 
dinvski did not fare much belter in Gel- 
senkirchen with Russian ballet. It was 
not a hud idea selling both Le Clunn. 
music by Sergey Prokofiev, and Igor 
Stravinsky's Teimshka in a Ruhr setting 
which compensated to some extent for 
washed-out choreography. 

Nor wore things much belter in Wies- 
baden were ballet director Gabriel Sala 
entrusted a tltree-hallel evening to his 
friend Oscar Araiz from Geneva. Ataiz 
paid homage in the superficial taste of 
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the 1 9 fit Is and pro- •*. 

duecil abstract. ‘ 

modem hits and 
pieces, one after 
another, without 
any dramatic ten- 
sion. In GefSihrliche 
licgegnungen Joel 
Schnce in Os- 
nahriick produced 
an intelligent col- 
lage of movement 

using surrealistic _ 

motives drawn M 

front the painter 

Max Ernst. Schnce w 

created brand-new, fit jH 

psychologically ^ 

convincing modern 
dance. Hcidrun 

Sdiw^'-z dirccu Turning thtag, 
the ballet in Essen. 

She produced a 

clever and balletically noble Giselle. 
Without any flourishes she developed 
the story of the betrayed maiden Gi- 
selle, who succumbs to her passion for 
the dance and has to alone lo the Wilis 
for it. (The word comes from the Slo- 
vene “vila" meaning Vampire. The wilis 
tire the spirits of maidens who die be- 
fore their intended marriages.) 

Guest stars Eva Evdokimova and Lu- 
hotnir Kafka were brilliant in the leading 
roles. Women also head the ballet in Bre- 
men. actress Rut mill dc Neve and dancer 
Hcidnm Vielhauet. lbey have had to cre- 
ate a completely new ensemble after Kcin- 
Itild Hoffmann's departure to Bochum. 
They are going ahead with litis speiulklly. 

An avant-garde modern dance mani- 
festo. tiezeiten, against mule dontinn- 

. I L‘fli Jinjj..j?Uy!JOilUleUi al pollution, -was 
structured in a typically feminine man- 
ner, without melancholy, open, clear 
and bubbling with wit. 

Cologne's Dance l-'orum produced two 
evenings of ballet, different in llicnics. hat 
both stimulating. Ihe Forum began with 
an nnli-war trilogy. Then shortly after- 
wards there was Delibes’ Coppeiia. a late 
romantic ballet that really did nut suit Lite 

Continued from page 10 

of a region, but universal." During his stay 
he was fascinated by comparisons. He dis- 
covered parallels with Berlin. Calcutta al- 
so “has the stigma of being divided.” Ii is 
the victim of the division of Bengal in 
1947. 

“I like Calcutta. I have a relationship 
with the city," he said. 

No-one knows why he is leaving India 
earlier than planned. Calcutra cannot be 
blamed for its misery. More likely govern- 
ment officials ore to blame. Grass had only 
harsh things to say about them. 1 

He said Rajiv Gandhi’s attempts to haul 
mediaeval India into the technological 
2 1st century “would not succeed." He re- 
gards the attempt as catastrophic, because 
it would "only create a new techno-feudal 
class.” 

During his stay in Calcutta Grass 
avoided appearing in public. He kept Ger- 
man journalists at arm’s length and met In- 
dian journalists only occasionally. 

But Calcutta's intellectuals knew all 
about their German guest, although he had 
to defend himself vehemently against the 
cliche that he was an “apocalyptic writer." 

Christian Fiirst 

(SumgancrNachrlchlcn, 13 February I9R7) 


/A 


Turning things on their head in M&rder Woyzuck. 

I I’linto: Maul red Xciusch ) 

lnble Giselle, modem concept of this ensemble. Jucltcn 
he developed Ulrich made the ballet vivid with a psy- 
ii maiden Gi- chologicnl inierpretsilimi from the original 
er passion for story by H.T.A Hoffmann, delighting the 
te l«* the Wilis audience but at the same time making peo- 
from the Sin- pic reflect. For the first premiere of the 

>ire. The wilis season at the Deutsche Opel in Berlin 

s who die he- Hungarian Las/ In Sercgi choreographed 
gev) his old version of Brokulicv's Romett ami 

niova and Lit- Juliet. By spending a lot ol money and pro- 
in the leading diicing overwhelming sets lie concealed 
e ballet in lire- that lie hail no balletic or dramatic idea of 
L-ve and dancer w hat the piece w as about 
lave had to ere- For the 150th aimixeisaiy of the death 
able after Rein- of Georg Buchner the ( 'itv Theatre in llei- 

c lo Bochum, dellvrg gave a premiei of Mottle/ Uirn- 
lliis speiulklly. reek. Johan u K ic.su ik interpreted this frag- 

u dance muni- lncntary drama psychologically. Ilis Woy- 

lnnlc doininii- /cck is an upright mail with anal erotic fix- 

jjoJIulioa. -was • minus following Freud. So lie is c.uvss- 
lemininc man- ively orderly, sexually incompetent and 

r . open, clear cninpiil.sivclyjealous. 

Mis Marie loves the pleasurable side of 
i produced two life and is un faithful with ihe drum -major, 
i in themes. Inn That goes against Woy/cck's piinei- 
um began with pies. While lomlerly embracing her he 
shortly nfior- cuts her throat, not out of hale hut out 
Coppeiia. a late of love and a neurotic sense of justice, 
did nut suit the The music for this production was 

, composed hy Waller llaitpl, .simple. 

ealcliy. muiidy for the accordion. 
a ^ e I® There is pleasant news to report from 

During his stay Frankfurt as well. William Forsythe has 
irisons. He dis- built up an internationally respected 
in. Calcutta al- company with excellent soloists. His 
! divided ” It is choreography is praised the world over, 
of Bengal in His latest ballet, New Sleep, was pro- 
duced firstly in San Francisco then 
a relationship three weeks later in Frankfurt. 

This ballet, together with his previous 
s leaving India production, / tig White Rnhy Dog, to music 
utta cannot be by Tom Willems, establishes a trend. 

: likely govern- After initial, reflective ballets for inlel- 
Grass had only Icctuals Forsythe is now being more re- 

:m. ' laxed. meaningful and cheerful. The art of 

ttempts to haul dance should create laughter and so ai- 
technological tract wider audiences, 
ccecd." He re- No-one sleeps in New Sleep. The title is 
ophic, because ironic. In this ballet there are contrasts and 
' techno-feudal the audience secs wiki, vivacious dancing, 
and learns that everything had in this 
'aleutta Grass world is only possible if people arc Icthar- 
He kept Ger- gic and do not revolt against evil, 
gth and met In- On balance (he outlouk in German 
mally. ballet at the moment Is promising. The 

unis knew all ballet scene is broad, . stylistically varied 
1 though he had and vivid, offering balletomanes a wide 
lily against Ihe choice from classical to modern ballet. 
Jyplic writer." Roland Longer 

ristian Fiirst (DcuKchcs Allgcmcincs Snnniagsblati, 

3 February 1 9R7) Hamburg. 22 February 1 9X7| 
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■ medicine 

Help for others 
from multiple 
sclerosis victim 

^anffiirterMgemcine 

Jlui.s* Jki Mi nc iiiw p 

T oils Uwc Stephan is 56 years old. For 
, > w ? r * hc ha« hecn confined lo a 

wheelchair. He has multiple sclerosis 
and is paralysed. 

Stephan has been in and out of hospi- 

11,1 for years - 30 times. Often for 
weeks or months. 

But he hasn’t given in. Despite his 
Hi.ibihty he is even managing to help 

L-n rS ' ,10lh hi * journalistic 

■■•Kills and his experience of being ill to 
write pamphlets, magazine articles and 
rr* . A , rcc . cnl example is a pamphlet 
on sJf-heJp for multiple-sclerosis su r- 
erers which has been issued by the 

Lower Saxony Ministry for Social Ser- 
vices. 

Five years ago, another pamphlet by 
Stephan called “Living with a disease” 
was published for the health authorities 
Hanover. It won him n prize, awarded 

Counci| L<,Wer SaX ° n Gcneral Medical 

in 1985. Stephan’s hook. “Wavs to 
irent the seriously ill. Opinions of 
nurses patients and relatives.” was ,ui- 
hhshed. It ir a selection of extracts from 

nn^; almn ' S . and convcrsa| i' , ns com- 
piled during Ins stays in hospitals nita<> Wh™ n 

zm Be/umtthmg \*,n SclLt>tkiLi. t, Wh ,^ specia,iat sucoecdcd In np- 
Mehnmgcn wn PJlewknif/m iw I »i r ently stopping the pain of the cranial 

'"■</ AnUorJ/ Z i!"™ T! h tllL ' akl " f !l ncw Procedure. 

«« Dr. Ewakf Fischer. * wk 

In it Stephan describes Ids Jiperi- .. --!* Ce .1. ablc COncL ‘ ,ltrnk ’ 

tv is veil lim.i i.i.. 1 


flic news agency cnulcl not use an im- 
mobile journalist who was regularly ill. 
hi iWi5 after nearly Id years, he was 
sacked. Fellow jourmilis is say lie would 
have got a much better golden hand- 
shake if he had been kept on for another 
three months to complete his I ft years. 

Hc had just taken out a mortage on a 
house ami his wife was expecting a baby 
when the crunch came. So he was out on 
i he street sick and with no means of 
support. 

Stephan spent 15 of the last 2tt years 
suffering from excruciating neuralgia of 
i he racial crania! nerves - nerves arising 
I rum the lower surface of the brain - 
and had lo lake pain killing injections. 
He had over 7(tU hundred injections in- 
to the nerves. The medicine had its hen- 
elns but was not without side-effects 
He often suffered from hallucinations 
and later had to cope with withdrawal 
symptoms. 

„^ W -r ^P* 180 slid into depression. 
His wife stood by him. He said: “Not ev- 
ery partner can stick it. About 7U per 
cent of patients arc left alone, most of 
them women." 

His wife gave up her job to help him. 

I his enabled him to work for three 
years as a correspondent for a regional 
newspaper. She acted as chauffeur, 
wrote texts and eventually went on her- 
self to become a free-lance journalist. 

At the end of the sixties Uwc Stephan 
lud became a forgotten man. The jour- 
nalist association remembered him at 
L hristmas and some friends called hv lo 
see him. But that became less frequent, 
those who reman he red that he had 

7 cr e * , * ,Cl1 Pi*5*cd their grcetiiifis on 
through the wife. h S " 

hi I9K1 Uwc Stephan took the initia- 

' U ‘ 2 nd re P»ncd hack with the advice 
brochures for MS sufferers. 

When a specialist succeeded In up- 


Prolonged use of hashish ‘a 
serious threat to health’ 
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CAREERS 


^ 11 0UI ,l ! ,vrn ^ or rcs 'iWiiion. 
1 ,V| il ' cd 10 hc, P 1,1 L ‘ patients but also 
to "Up the nurses to see events from the 
point of view of the patient. 

He now publishes his views in medi- 
cal magazines describing many positive, 
tew negative, experiences with nursing 
sian and conscientious objectors doing 
hospital work ns a civilian alternative in 
military service. 

It was a long journey through a tortu- 
ous valley before he could take an active 
pan in literary or public debates. 

At the beginning of the 1 y6Us he was 
an economics journalist for a newsiigen- 
f™^ a ? 0V l er ’ I -1 * 1 comes from a Berlin 


journalistic family and his onlv amhiiinn 1 k ■ Bn P in mana 6 em ent thinking 
was to write. * h y bll,on was obviously accelerated by the Bonn 

All _r _ government’s dpfp.rminoH infani:.. ~c 


was to write. 

. Al * °J 8 sudden h e started to feel 
bccame slow and clumsy until fi- 
!™ >y he ended up having to use a walk- 
ing stick. 


— - vv...v,i,i a , L ,i,l 

hrec years without periimneni pain or 
having K, use pain-killing injections. 

To say simply that lie works as a jour- 
nalist makes it sound easier than it is. It 
takes feats of extraordinary will power 
to overcome his disabilities and type out 
a text. 

Uwc recommends letting the patient 
gelling as fnr as he can under his own 
Continued on page 13 

Continued from page 8 

lopmems, hut “that is the direction we 
must go to meet competition," said Voe- 
els. B 

This change in management thinking 

ic nhiiinnrl.i „ I j . .. _ 6 


M any still people think that hashish. 

the hippy drug, i.s harmless. Thev 
are wrong Regular use over years aiii 

seriously damage the health. 

A report shows that prolonged use 
can cause feelings of isolation, chronic 
feelings of indifference and oilier psy- 
chological problems. 

Hashish comes from the resin of the 
jemale plant Ctimitibissutivu \-„r. tudint 

Us leaves contain the narcotic marijua- 
na. 1 

There is not enough awareness of its 
toxicity, nor are there social rules which 
restrain unbridled consumption as in 
the case of alcohol. 

They researched the effects of 51 
heavy smokers of the drug. Most of 
them have smoked at least a grannn a 
Jay tor at least two years. A firth of 
them have hcen at it more than I ’ 
years. 

Krista Siosherg and Marald .1. Loseh 
concluded that the drug can cause seri- 
ous damage. 

More than SI) per cent of those stud- 
ied came I mm problem families. The fa- 
iher or mother was often managing 
•done. The family ohcn had a drug de- 
pendent user or a member on the brink 

K. | S " ,CUC - l he participants 

had tried to kill themselves. 

Such family 1 -'dlrcumstoneiis and' re- 
sulting developmental problems are one 
cause of drug abuse. 

Contact with the drug started in most 
cases between 1.1 and 1 7. They experi- 
enced a host ( ,r pleasant feelings ranging 
from happiness to relaxation and penc- 
flillllc.s.s. 1 

Hut when interviewed they udmii- 
icd to the drug's negative' effects. 
Three quarters of them spoke or occa- 
sional circulatory problems and vom- 
iting. 

Other effects were changes in per- 
ception of time and body accompnn- 


SiidcIcuTscheZeirimy 


Engineering remains a man’s world 
— study tries to find out why 


;r y ,hc t,is, "'«ing of space and, 

. •’'ohlcnis often followed after ti 

, i a h h,ij r m ' ° fr - rht ' w 

listless and tired and finds himself w* 
mg lo lake the drug again. 

I 1 . be r hard Luiigershaiiscn. the cli tt 
director, looks upon such symptoms i 
signs ol addiction. And Krista St osb, 
ihmks that "consumption of hash!, 
cannot be part of everyday life bccat, 
it destroys social order.” 

One can see this in the educiiiio 
opportunities ot smokers. Despite if 
homg of normal nr above average ini 
ligence none had a university degree 
^i^edo.gei a secondary U 

Admittedly all were emp/oved to 
not m jobs cor responding to their att- 
ics. Most knew the drug was derriVnem, 
lo motivation. 

I hive qua tiers n| them Ich dial it. 
niaged performance at work. More tfiz 
liall suffered regularly from niotivatior 
ami pcrlormaiicc probJeins. 

I hese temlciicics were intensified in 
a sub-culture which took the use of the 
drug for granted. 

About 9() per cent of users said dial 

sonic of their fricmls and wives used the 

drug; 

Stosbcrg calls this a social vortex. 

I lie e flee I of ilic drug. she said. -VimU 
best be seen in the area ol socialisation. 

■ven in leisure time the drug seemed 
to he the only imeicsi. 

Nearly a half hc paiiicip„MC<. find j, ; „| 
,m :i , ! M, 'ue lime. Rcceni a..i- ' 

sumpuoii ot hashish was not the .hiIt 
sxpl, illation. After yeais oi use ,| it . itmj.., 
Uke years lo be broken down hv ilif 
body anil thcrcloic exercises a comini 
ous influence. 

Meter Svhwtth 

(Sinl.lcUlM.lli* Zvjlillij!. Muill.li 
I? r.-liriniry |yjsJ| 


E ngineering both as n trade and a 
profession is still a man’s world in 
this country: there are half n million 
men engineers blit only 1 4.000 women. 

The SO.OUO-strong Association of 
German Engineers (VDI) has a mere 
400 women members. 

Only one engineering student in 10 is 
female, and the percentage is even 
smaller when peripheral courses such as 
architecture or informatics arc dis- 
counted. 

The proportion of women students of 
mechanical and electrical engineering is 
a paltry two per cent. 

The figures are surprising, consider- 
ing the demand for engineering gradu- 
ates. 

The Friedrich Ebert Foundation, in 
conjunction with the Technical Uni- 
versity, in Berlin, has run a meeting to 
look ai the lopie. 

The starting point was the findings of 
u two-year survey of work conditions of 
women engineers. It was carried out by 
women sociologists for the Bonn Edu- 
cation Ministry. 

Doris Janshen and Hedwig Rudolph 
interviewed 1 00 women students at the 
mechanical nnd electrical engineering 
departments of Berlin and Aachen 
Technical Universities. 

They also interviewed working wom- 
en engineers in Hesse, North Rhinc- 
Westphalia and Baden- Wiirttemherg. 
Many said they g»n on "fairly well" 


-V* 

H v* ** Vr* • r i+i 4 .•w*- a. * . 

with the overwhelming majority of male 
students at university, but there were al- 
so “many painful experiences.” 

Social difficulties encountered mainly 
at the beginning of university courses 
were mainly to blame, Janshen and Ru- 
dolph found, for poor initial perform- 
ance by women students who had previ- 
ously been above-average scholars. 

But they regained an even keel by the 
time they took their preliminary diplo- 
ma exams and usually graduated with 
good or very good grades. 

Fewer problems than anticipated 
were encountered by women graduates 
on starting work. They took longer to 
find their first job but then worked in 
the “white heat" rather than on the out- 
skirts of technology. 

Women engineers are, however, 
mainly hired by large firms and research 
facilities, whereas small and medium- 
sized firms are evidently more tradition- 
al in outlook. 

A look at the “jobs vacant” advertise- 
ments in the newspaper is enough to 
show how prevalent prejudice and 
thoughtlessness still arc. 

Vacancies sire seldom advertised for 
an "engineer Finnic nr female" (using the 


-j — nit oumi 

government’s determined intention of 
limiting the number of contracts offered 
on the reimbursement of primary costs 
principle to as few as possible. 

Stephan said Sn u ■ ■ The chances of the MBB production 

refuses to belief there is amSseH- ran * e J ra . wi "8 '«el with the products 
ouslv wmnn " c.,~_ ... . ^ E-^ri available from competing firms are li- 

mited 


were 


ously wrong," Even ", he" doctors 
not sure at first. 

He used lo say to peop | e lha , h 

suffering from the after-effects of shock 
from a highway car accident. 

It later turned out to be multiple 
sclerosis. The disease with a thousand 
faces. Nobody can say for sure what ex 

SI^Mu raueiiP t tw* :» T , L . j- _ 


mited. 

Furthermore there has now emerged 
in economic development and German 
industrial policy two sources (MBB and 
Dormer) for aircraft and missile pro- 
duction with the accent on MBB. 

In Oltobrunn people like to say that 
joint European technology" in the avia- 
Hon and defenn* inHumri., is... 


w, oaj mi »uie wnat ex- c ■ ■ — — moi 

actly causes the it. The disease is a hard- i£i E “ r ° P f Can lechno,0 gy" in ihe avia- 

ening of the nerves in the brain or soinal Rill. Uefenc e industries is a reality, 
chord. . eighty per cent of ^BB's turnover 

Part or complete paralysis or muscle But^nn ^ 7 lu!t,na,ional programmes, 
tremors are associated with it. The what sioSSJ 1 pr f pared 10 la,k about 
cause of it has remained a medical mys- MBnS defence exports have, 
tery. There are around 100,000 suffer- the hearing “ poTta are again hitting 

ers in West Germany. There is known Ln B S nlL " Ar 8 en ‘ ,nlaos sho * 

use these missiles against Iranian jet^' 5 


i.uiu mi u. uesi one can nop' 
it progressing for a certain time. 


The list of missile customers extends 
from Egypt (the Milan) to Senegal (Mi- 
lan) to Chile (Mamba and Roland) and 
Syria (Milan.) 

MBB, like any other Wesr German 
firm, is governed by ihe country’s relat- 
ively restrictive export legislation. In 
this country the view prevails that arms 
are not like any other products. 

. German arms industry looks en- 
viously towards France, for instance, 
where almost any state can buy items 
that shoot, fly or destroy, like shopping 
in a cash-and-carry. 

MBB has done more than just look 
towards France. Joint firms have been 
set up, mainly with the state-owned 
Aerospatiale. 

The most active of these is Euromis- 
sipn, registered according to French 
company law. Aerospatiale and MBB 
each have a 50 per cent interest in this 
subsidiary, which will make a contribu- 
tion to ensuring that all Nato countries 
have the same weapons systems. 

But Euromissile does not just supply 
ihe German and French armies with the 
Milan, Roland and HOT missiles. The 
firm supplies clients all over the world 
from France, untroubled by German 
arms exports legislation. 


™ s Provides MBB vvi,j, sfzeabte 
pioFits, Bonn is reimbursed with funds 
provided for development, the Bona 
Defence Ministry gets relatively ckup 
missiles (a Milan missile costs about 
DM16,700) and West German auxiliary 
industries earn profits. 

Hanns Arndt Vogels does not find 
inis in the least immoral. His voice gen 
sharp if he is (hen asked what hc has lo 
say to the accusation that MBB serves 
not only the cause of deterrence but ai- 
so of real war. such as the Gulf War fni 
instance. 

He said: “We abide by the laws as 
they arc at present. The joint companies 
have been approved l>v state agree- 
ments.” 

He said that he was in no way worried 
if in the course of participating in suck 
companies arms were exported and 
are called on to provide our work- ' 
share.” : , 

He pointed out that there had been 
no complaints from government. "No* 
one can he more respectable and proper 
than us.” he said. 

Axei Hucke tuit / Kurt K is ter 

(•SudUculnkhtr Zvilung. Munich- • 
21 Fvbruur)’ I VS 7) 


Meteorological stations 

ail over th? world 



supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable bath for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country’s natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available : 

North and South America. 172 pp„ DM 24.RU; 

Asia/ Austral la, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

Africa, 130 pp. t DM 24.80; 

Europe/USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.80 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 1 


appropriate gentler in German). Advei- 
liscincius that bear equal opportunities 
in mind in the wording of their copy are 
usually placed by government, local au- 
thority or public service employers. 

Large firms such as Duimlcr-Bciu 
and Bosch admittedly ulso mention that 
both male nnd female applicants will be 
considered. There arc even firms where 
special care is taken to encourage wom- 
en. 

Christa Lippmann of Mcsserschmiu- 
Bolkow-Blohm told the Berlin confer- 
ence that 40 per cent of technical ap- 
prenticeships and traineeships were io 
be reserved for women. 

This provision had been made by an 
all-male works council, was due to be 
met by 1989 and had in fact already 
been fulfilled. 

In job grades for graduates the com- 
pany planned lo hire a percentage "I 
women in keeping with the percentage 
of women graduates (in relation to 
men). 

Only 3.5 per cent of graduate stall at 
Mcsserschmill-Bdlkow-Blohiu are 
women til present, and they include 
economics graduates. Only five of the 
company's senior executive grades are 
women. 

At Daimler-Benz women make up 
less than one per cent of management 
grades, said Christine von Uracil, as an 
engineer, supervisory hoard member 
and company executive is virtually in a 
class by heisell, and nut just ai Daiink i- 
lienz. 

As a representative of Ihe profession- 
al organ isat ion. the VDI. site admit led 
that the association Mill had ground n> 
make good before even it could claim io 

..duWUJatf • V * -> y 

The Association of Women Engi- 
neers recently founded in Darmstadt 
could prove a usually pressure group 
alongside ihe VDI. 

In economic terms, Fran von Urncli 
said, the country could simply not af- 
ford to dispense with the engineering 
potential women graduates represented. 

But how are girls to be motivated to 
study technical subjects? A wide range 
of suggestions were made at ihe Berlin 
conference. Representatives from var- 
ious countries were agreed that encou- 
ragement must begin early and in the 
family. 

Continued from page 12 

steam. This builds up his independence. 
On the other hand this independence 
should be given a sense of purpose. Thq 
. sufferer should not give up. Hc should 
not hide his disability or moan all the 
lime about it. Hc must also have under- 
standing for those who may not be so 
badly afflicted as himself but who also 
have problems. 

In the introduction of his recently pu- 
blished advice brochure. Dr Heidi 
Adele Albrecht of Lower Saxony wrote. 
“You must regain control of your life 
even if a cruel destiny has knocked it 
from your hand.” 

By showing people the benflts of self- 
help and of encounter groups for young 
and old alike the author is helping peo- 
ple to do just that. Lower Saxony noVv 
has 57 such groups. 

Klaus Wiborg 

(Prajikfurlcr AllgeracmeZcItung 
fiir Deutschland, 23 February 1987) 
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Women interviewed were found for 
the most part to come from father-cen- 
tral In mi lies in which Ihe girls were able 
from an early age to model themselves 
on their hither. 

Children’s toys can he selected with a 
view to breaking the bounds ol typical 
lemulc behavioui patterns. 

Daughters ought, Janshen and Ru- 
dolph are convinced, to be treated in ex- 
actly the same way as sons in terms of 
motivation and performance. 

They called on the Education. Re- 
search and Family Affairs Ministries in 
Bonn to stint publicity campaigns hoi It at 
families and ai schools and kindergart- 
ens. 

Kindergarten teachers must he 
trained in think in terms of equal oppor- 
tunities and technical trades for girls. 
Toy manufacturers and children's book 
publishers were called on to avoid sex 
stereotypes. 

Even moderately good girls must be 
enemi raged at school — in maths and 
physics lessons — to consider studying 
engineering. 

Textbooks anti teaching aids, evi- 
dently a hlol in the copybook, definitely 
need to be rewritten. 

Psychologist Lore Hoffmann, referr- 
ing lo Kiel University interviews of 
schoolchildren, noted i lii.il scientific 
subjects which most interest both girls 
and hoys are often not taught at all or, ir 
they are. then only in final years at 
school. 

Contrary lo established prejudice, 
girls were inie tested in physics experi- 
ments but irequently had Imlcut no ex- 
perience of experimenting or using 
tools, which was considered a prerequi- 
site. 

Frau Hoffmann said technology 
might to he taught at piimaty school, 
i bis had proved most success! ul in 
Sweden. 

Hoys arc hy no means alone in feeling 
physics and technology arc lor men. 
Many t cache is agiccd. 

All women associated with academic 
re sea i cl i in this- sector agreed in Merlin 
that hoy.s iifid, in paiiiciilnr, lemiiers 
must Ire required lo develop a new out- 
look. 

A student teacher who had j list fin- 
ished practical training m school said 
site was shocked at tile way girls re- 
sponded lo physics lessons. 

”1 simply haven't been taught how to 
teach girls,” she sadly concluded. 

Views differed us to whether classes 
for girls only ought to be reintroduced 
in scientific subjects. The experts were, 
however, agreed that teaching materials 
and curricula ms needed changing. 

The Technical University in Berlin is 
to launch summer schools next year, its 
president, Manfred Frickc, told the con- 
ference. 

Schoolgirls were to be briefed on 
technological studies and confer with 
women engineering graduates as exam- 
ples of what they might accomplish. 

Herr Fricke look up Frau Janshen's 
idea of setting up a cooperative network 
with industry in order to help women 
students find traineeships and, later, 
jobs. 

Assistant lecturers of both sexes arc 
to be appointed as advisers to women 
students at departments of the Techni- 
cal University. 

Bui the main aim is lo promote wom- 
en engineers in executive grades as 
models io be emulated by successor 
generations. 

The universities themselves cannot 
exactly claim to have a very good track 
record in this respect. 

Suse Weidenbach 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 1 9 February 1987) 
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Centre provides therapy for torture 
victims: 500 helped in one year 

Itll IH'iinlc. J(l sin in-in ■■ 


T -ixl yirar pi-. .pic. -in sln.wri^ 
-I-isiijii.s ..f having Km badly tortured, 
visiiL-tl :i rvlugec tiiil centre in Cologne. 

Uie\ L’ami hum .Al'glium'siuii. |r«n. 
I-tios, Burkina Faso, .Sri |.ank a . Nnuili 
Africa, lurkcv. Vietnam and Zaire. 
Amnesty international claims torture is 
nscil in No to onf(iii„i r i t . Sl 

T he C ologne centre, run jointly hv 
file United Nations Commission fcV 
RcJugees and the Catholic charity orga- 
nisation. Curtins, treats the menial sears 
•*■“11 hy Inriure. 

I larmlcss-lnuking games form pari of 
lins therapy. Osman, a Turk, tried [..ex- 
plain to a fie rin an women how his 
mother used a shawl round her head in 
carry him and lii.s brothers and sisters as 
children as she was planting tobacco in 
the fields. 

Tap. si,hn from Burkina Faso, former- 
ly Upper Volta, came io life when lie 
played imaginary drums in time with 
music iroin a easselte. His supple hands 
got going in a way the others could not 
follow, N(.-one would have thoimhi it 
was the same, lull, inhibited man. “ 

Behind the games is deadly earnest- 
ness. Those who take pan in ihe dance 
therapy laugh for a while ami (lie jollity 
" f th ? Wom ?" nn*up leader i.s infectious 
yut these signs ol pleasure only break 
through their sadness and depression 
for a short umo. 

Taking pari in situations such as 
Jhese helps the refugees nt the centre to 
find a way round never- lo-he-lornoiieit 
experiences ini., a normal life thaUs still 
full of a sense of loss and deprivation. 

Most of those who make their way to 
the Cologne centre would never be able 
to gel over what they have been j hr. Midi 
without others* help. Somewhere in the 
vvorlil they have been i hough the most 
brutal and cruel torture. 

^ L ’ cc ?*rc in Cologne offers security. 

The help it offers brings them back Iroin 
the precipice ol their night mares and 
t right fill memories. 

Hnssan from Afghanistan. for in- 
stance. 30 years of age. who, with his 
wife, has hcen through a series of ther- 
apy consultations for months on end to 
nd him uf the cruel anxiety and crump 
every night. 1 

He tied Afghanistan four years ago 
and came to West Germany via Puki.s- 
tan. He was .suspected or belonging to 
the Afghan insurgents. 

u He was arrested and badly treated. 

His hands were crushed together he 
was tortured by electro-shocks, kicked 
jn lhc h y Nuldiers wearing military. 
1'i.nls no lhai he still suffer. from ,i sn V 
of paralysis. ’ 

Hus.san vyas idealised by his wife Mi- 
na. 10 years his junior. Like Hassan she 
also comes From an intellectual family 
background. They were married in West 
Germany. 

Soon after her marriage she realised 
that she was living with a broken man. 
Hassan sometimes crouched .silently for 
hours on end in a corner. 

There were nights when he screamed 
in his sleep. 

Brigitte Brand, a psychologist and 
head of the centre, said: “All the anxiet- 
ies that he did not feel when he was be- 
ing tortured, come to the surface now 
when he is safe." This she said was a ty- 
pical after effect of torture. 


bonkhaierRiuidschau 


Huvsnn also regularly had difficulty 
conceit i ip ting, which i.s a frequent 
symptom in people who have been ill- 
i rented with electro-shocks. 

Frau Brand said: "Either the electro- 
shocks caused brain damage or these 
pvopk have given so much mental ener- 
gy overcoming the trauma ..f the tor- 

else ■ ,lhtV ha ' L 11,1 limc ,nr :,,, - v| hing 

For the past six months Hassan has 
not culled out at night. He has given up 
ideas of studying further. Mina and he 
have come t„ k-rnts w j,|, ,j, e rtfa |j snjinjl 

I ,£l! ' ,L ‘ ••<*• heciune a university nru- 

fe.v.Mir. 1 

Finn Brand said that this had been a 
pamliil recognition of what is possible 

achieved with her help. 

He i.s at present learning a trade. As 
an acknowledged political exile lie has 
no trouble gening a work permit. 

During her work at the centre I ran 
brand has acquired a good overall view 
what goes on in various countries. 

She sees Turkey, for instance, in unite 
*! l ,llcr V ,u jl ^ hl official statements 
l ,al >'•:■> wnure is m.i Cll „_ 

uiincd in the country. 

She said: "I don't get that impress ion. 
l^, llSL . , hjlVt , secn so mM « ' 

V 1 w,1 ! ,nds ulul s y |n Pio«ns. that point- 
ed to only one tiling." 

She can hardly bring lierseir to talk 
about the torturing of people in Afgha- 
nistan. Mk- said: "It is gruesome. I have a 
cl ient I nun Afghanistan who hail bad 
his figure nails [lulled out.*’ 

Sue has learned from | riulinlls llull 

pa.. ,le there who arc lorn, red are even- 
l willy executed. 

The people who come to the centre in 
Cologne were in their home countries 
mainly intellectuals, journalists and 
trades union officials, and arc generally 
between 20 and 35. A third are women. 
There are sonic young people, almost 
children. 

Fruu Brand explained: "Most of the 


people who come to this m itrc arc po- 
litically-minded so it i.s important that 
| he psychologist who treats them can 
follow what they say." 

One ol ihe basics for the people who 
wurk at the centre is that they miiM haw 
l,!l “ s,,|n * ,, hing to do with the problems 
Iclugccs have to face. Work with Am- 
nesty International, for instance, or 
practical experience in :I lluid 
country, is helpful. 

People who have been tortured often 
display marked rear reactions and 
quickly get excited, which ihcv can only 
overcome hy being aggressive. 

I hey suffer from anxieties, many 
Mart in tear at the sight ol a policeman. 

hey have a fear of noise ami think they 
are back in their prison cell when a 
neighbour is just knocking a nail min 
the wall. It reminds them ol their tor- 
ture. 

"I avoid running my hands through 
im liaii when Fin thinking. As soon as I 
raise my hand I notice that these people 
shirt up and look at me with anxiety," 
Brigitte Brand said. 

•She is 3-1 and petite, with a youthful 
appearance, which certainly does not 
look intimidating. 

But the victims of torture can react 
with reserve and even miMiiist at a dis- 
play ol friendliness. 

A voting Turkish giil hail been bliud- 
loldod and sexually abused. DuHiig the 
ordeal she repeatedly heard a man's 
voice saying: "What arc you doing here'.' 
Let her go." The voice then said in an ef- 
fort to cheer her up: “Conic on. tell us 
what wc want to know. You can sec 
whin Is going to happen tp you.” 

She was unable to establish if 
were two men or one imm using two 
voices one tormenting, the other 
friendly. 

I he experience hns left her with on 
ambivalent attitude towards people who 
nre friendly to her. In other words, her 
friend could also be her enemy, 

Her husband died under torture. She 
now lives alone in Bonn. At a certain 
point she discontinued her therapy, be- 
cause she could not carry on any longer. 

“But she will come back." Frau Brand 
sard, “because the therapy is her only 



Therapy for torture victims . . . Invisible soars. 
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chance lo cum to terms win, her 
rieiice.x." 1 C V< 

C hrisiiu. a lo year-old Lth, . 
has been able to overcome her i-J 
ci ices. 

She was anv.o.d just kvau.se .xl^ 
a member of tb.- My k cue Jcmis *,,, 
days she hail t.. an viu- j„ iliv ||d ■ 

VVMh Sh«- v.,is scxiuilly abuscj 

eventually managed to w .| aw ., v . 

li«»w hves alone ami feels abandoned 
Ihe people w oi k at the centre k 
become s»iiriv,u,- parents in a wayf 

Aftci her I In i.ipy she had leuriuj 
cast that shi imilil mu i llace from t 
I lie ihe lortuie she had experienced j 
could not run nu.i\ hum M . 

Soldiers m | ebamui poured m 
‘>u-r u family mart in the street and. 

*' p ul, | L \ h u l * ; *Blc to survive if' 

I j a hide late, his tw,. children «. 
h Flic test of i he fan 

. ! " 0M * "■■rmimy via Last Berlin 
, v were not given asvlum hca 
people fleeing civil wars are not Uv 
ntsed as political refugees. 

jhis man trembled with anxiclv 
ol learol being repatriated. 

\Vhai has happened in, ,i,e mem, v* 

•i lannh lias its i Heels ,.| } aRrAcoth, 
Biigille Brand said: "Ihe victim i Afll 
Hie only one w It. • sutlers, i hihlreii. te 
giandeliildren. ean be alleefed. I 
ineaiis we have to do something se r 
in the Imuie tioi too many people sue 
I mm w hat w as done to their paieiiK' 
Many pareni . m to spare their chi-- 
icn Imm the knowledge of the lii»ii><t 4 
ilicv have ex |v vie need, whieli create 
Immu-is belvveu- parents and ehi/iircn. 

Nothing is -.id in the iarnily ciick 
about what happ-. ned. but the chikltit 
get to know abiMit what happened whet 
llicir father screams out at higlu am 
Bicii niolhei is d* piesseil. 

I hey hecom. atiMou.-, and do n, 
know how to handle this situation. In 
they know (Inn tlu-ir parents ate iron 
bled. 

“ -hhey trv to biim; some siubifiiv i" 

i u V I ,:,,vn, ‘' put a nile llteit 
anxieties and piol.ki.. .. They h, v< „ n 

cxlteniely sweci ami properly behave 
children. 

Then iliey sbow.thc same synioit* 
i,!i ,hc ' r P«>rcnfv. They cannot sli.f 
proper y. I hey have mghimares am' 
psychological problems. 

In family group therapy the fa mil 
cautiously discus .es v\h,i happened l- 
t. P :i|L 'Uls. win. |, bieal . down the bar 
ners of silence and lord-, .ding. 

How do ilk M iff ol the { nlognc c«n- f 
tre deal with ihe problems that 
placed before them day after day? 

Frau Brand answered “We can dr 
something he giving a sense ol sccuni' 
and by being able to do something in lh< 
most difficult crises. By giving hope tlw 
the people still have a chance in life." 

She said that she hoped that the pa- 
tients who cam,- h . , ;im | |,ci cH 
leagues in the icriirv soiild sec froif 
their example "lhiit lit L wa s Mill wort 1 : 
living. That vve me not a l.,| ttc , 
kets.” 

What does all ibis tail mg achieve, all 
these hours of i..miili:,i„„i ,f. when a 
young I amil is eventual! . helped to get 
over his epiletii liis. he has to be sen! 
back to Sri Lanka * 

Frau Brand said that lit vvmdd nrt 
survive that. Neither \-.,>idd the leba- 
ncse man survive being I c jiaUiat id ' 
nftcr his nervous condition had bcv R 
cured. 

Be, ore that happened lie bus litre Ji- I 
cned to kill his i.unilv. And who could j 
dissuade him after all he h..s suffered. ' . 

higriti Miitffr-Miun h ■ 

(t r.iiiklmiu Kuiiilj.li ju. ’ii !'tl>ruur) ivhb • 
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Town-twinning seen as a way of helping 
development in the Third World 


S pecial relationships between towns 
or cities, often known as "twinning", 
were common after the First World 
War. After the Second World War, 
there was a regular boom in town twinn- 
ing because of the need to try and re- 
concile and understand. 

There was hardly a centre of any size 
that did not have at least one — many 
had more — twinning arrangement in 
Europe, the United States or Japan. 

The idea seems now to have lost 
much of its attraction in these days of 
mass tourism. Many partnerships have 
become mere paper relationships. The 
people know just as little about each 
other as before. 

But towards the end of the 1 970s, the 
thrust of Ihe concept began to change. 
People began to look to the underdeve- 
loped countries. The rich of Europe 
should help the poor of the Third 
World. 

In Britain, in France, in Belgium, in 
Holland, in Denmark nnd in Germany, 
movements began which crossed into 
fields that had been almost entirely the 
domain of the State of the churches. 

Small centres began to figure particu- 
larly prominently: Rheda-Wiedenbriick 
raised about 25, (Hill marks and helped 
build a school in Aouda. in Togo: nnd in 
conjunction with the Dutch town of 
Oldenzaal, it supported a project to 
train young tradesmen in Biriwa. in 
Ghana. 

The bishopric of Miinstcr has deve- 
loped euntuct with the bishopries of Wa, 
Tamale and Navrongo-Bolgaianga in 
Ghana. Communities and citizens* in- 
itiatives support the building of clinics 
nird-homcs for the disabled in Bruzil, 
Bolivia, Tunzania aadEtlw®p™^ 


DERTACESSPIEGEL 


positc is true. The city itself is promot- 
ing cooperative ventures involving di- 
verse groups. 

The city is the contact point for all 
parties, regardless if they want to hclpin 
Poona, in India, or Corinlo, in Nicara- 
gua. One university i.s providing school- 
books for country areas of South Africa. 

The first division Bremen soccer 
club, Wcrder Bremen, is collecting agri- 
cultural implements for Zambia. The 
city's Senator for Health is trying to ar- 
range nnd exchange of doctors between 
Bremen and Gambia. 

Twinning tends to work badly where a 
single person or one group are the sole par- 
ticipants. Often, few exchanges take place. 

The mayors .sign documents with great 
flourishes, shake hands with broad smiles 
and beam at die camera of the local photo- 
grapher. But then a change of council or 


government can end it all at a stroke. 
There are problems with language and the 
cost of air tickets to be overcome. Deep- 
rooted attitudes towards the poor of the 
world have In be overcome. Because basi- 
cally, the belief still is that consciences can 
be hought off simply by giving; but that is 
not partnership. Partnership is a more bal- 
anced relationship. 

Wolfgang Blum is the head of Lohn- 
steiu's twin-town committee. He says it 
takes at least 10 years for partnerships 
to get established. 

He has stopped his hobbies and 
sports to devote more time to the pro- 
ject because he knows that the work is 
always done by the few. He says it with- 
out bitterness. 

Neither does Herr Bliim have any 
truck with parly-political or ideological 
intrusion. He said that after a change of 
government in Burkina Faso, a CDU 
member of the local council suddenly 
decided that the twin-town nrungement 
should not continue. Herr Bliim said he 
was able lo convince the doubter that 
friendship was scarcely worth having if 


rencli towns that have 
already been twinned enter joint pro- 
jects in the Third World. 

The centre of I.nluistein. for example, 
which is twinned with Ouahigouya in 
Burkina Faso (formerly Upper Volta), 
has been for longer a twin of Vence. in 
France. Lahnslein and Vence are help- 
ing to build a school and a small church; 
send medicines and .spectacles; and 
have provided X-ray apparatus, millet 
mills and many other items to various 
parts of Africa. 

Many communities restrict their aid 
to one town or area. In Bremen, the op- 


T hc Kurdish institute in Bonn is pro- 
moting anil backing a translation uf 
the Bible into Kurdish. The book ul 
Luke has been completed. Matthew, 
Mark and John will follow. Some of the 
works will appear as picture biblcs fur 
childivn with ihe text in built German 
and Kui dish (ilieic are Christian us well 
as Muslim Kurds). 

The head uf the three-year-old insti- 
tute is Gcyiani Yekta, a Kurd from the 
eastern part of Turkey. The institute is 
sort of offspring from the Kurdish insti- 

jjj&JiUlii fji>iA^idUiiih i J?ui>AiB.Ju;iv;lL . 
'trniJition of promoting lhc Kurdish cul- 
ture. 

The foundation of the institute in 
Bonn was a sort ol experiment heciuiso 
it cannot gel any aid front its own Slate: 
there i.s no Kurdish suite. Kurds. |icoplc 
without a nation, live in five countries. 
Four of them, Turkey. Syria, Iraq and 
Iran, arc in the Middle East. The fifth, 
the Soviet Union, contains only a few of 
the estimated 20 million Kurds. 

The aim of the institute is not only to 
spread information about the Kurds but 
also to enable Kurds themselves, spread 
as they are. to more easily recognise 
their cultural identity. 


Welcome on board 

Enjoy a fascinating trip around Hamburg port, Germany's largest. We will show 
you modern, high capacity cargo terminals, locks and canals, shipyards and docks, 
the famous old red brick warehouse ares (Spelcherstadt) and many vessels. 
You will sail in a comfortable (gemiitlich), heated pleasure boat navigated by an 
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Duration: one hour 
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The Kurds, 20 
million people 
without a land 

About 31)11,01)0 Kurils live in West 
Germany. Most came from eastern Tur- 
key. These arc difficult duys for them. In 
eastern Turkey, non hern Iiiii| and Iran, 
, Wi jiguinsK i ho 

respective governments- which nre con- 
tinuations of disputes from the 1 9th 
century. In Iraq, they do have a certain 
amount of local autonomy. 

But the institute is mainly concerned 
with cult iiral affairs. It wants Germans to 
learn about the Kurds — nnd vice versa. 

Germans have a reference point to 
Kurds in (lie works of author Karl May. 
Any German who knows nnytliing at all 
about Kurds will probably have picked 
it up from reading "Through the wilds of 
Kurdistan". 

Kurdish specialist and author Hans 
Hauser found that May's knowledge of 
the Kurds came from the travel writings 
of British adventurer and archaeologist 
Austen Henry Layard. Layard came ac- 
ross the Kurds during digs in northern 
Iraq in the 19th century. But neither 
Layard nor May were able to reveal the 
secrets of the Kurdish culture. Thai only 
happened this century. 

The Kurds have been living for at 
least 3,000 years in the area which is 
still regarded as thejr principal area, in 
the mountains in western Iran and 
south-eastern Turkey. 

The Kurdish language is an Iranian 
language. Perhaps the Kurds arc related 
to the Iranian tribe, the Mcdes, who 
were also in western Iran and who were 
defeated by the Achaemcnids in the 5th 
century BC. 

Xenophon, the Greek mercenary and 
writer who set out with a force of Greek 
soldiers of fortune to take the Persian 
throne, relates the account of his defeat 
at the hands of the Achacmids and the 
subsequent flight in his Anabasis. 

In it he also mentions the existence of 
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it was organised along political lines. 
“It has nothing to do with the politics of 
capital cities. It does have everything to 
do with getting to know and understand 
people.” 

But there arc politically motivated ar- 
rangements. Critics point to the I9K2 con- 
nection established between the CDU-gu- 
verned Land of Rhineland- Palatinate and 
the East African nation of Ruanda. 

In the past few years, many centres 
with Social Democrat majorities or 
strong representations of Greens have 
demonstratively become twill towns 
with centres in Nicaragua. 

On the other hand, politics could not 
have been further from everyone's minds 
in 1966 when the choral society in 
Haintschcn, in the Taunus, invited a 
choirs from Belgium and America to take 
part in a festival. An African student in 
the town was asked to find some of his 
compatriots to make a contribution. 

So it was that 1 8 students from Malawi 
came to the town and gave a performance 
of songs and dancing. The performance 
was so successful that the local mayor, 
Karl Liescrung, kept up Ihe contact with 
Malawi. Ever since, people from Malawi 
have always been welcome. 

Twenty years later, the student who 
arranged the ensemble is still in contact. 
He returned home years ago. This year, 
young singers I mm Hainchcn are to vis- 
it Malawi. l*etra JG'ufe.en/ 

(Dor 1 Merlin. I 5 l-'chiiiury I VS7j 


a fierce, fighting mountain people called 
“Kardiichcii". who made life lor the te- 
trcniing Greeks extremely difficult. 

The Kurds have been fighting their 
rulers on nnd oil' lot hundreds of years, 
even after they became Muslims. Most 
became Sunnis but there arc also some 
Shiites anil some i hristiaus as well. 

In south-easi Turkey, north of Alep- 
po in Syria ami in some parts ol nor- 
thern Iraq live the Ye/idi. Many of them 
are Kurds. The Yc/.iili have tlicii own 
monotheist religion but it has elements 
of iiuluraJ theologies. 

The best-known figure in Kuidish 
history is Snlndin ( J i 38- 1 1 93) who was 
horn of Kurdish descent in Tikrit, Me- 
sopotamia. in modern-day Iraq, lie Inter 
heciune the Sultan of Egypt. By IIKo, 
lie had united the Muslims against the 
Christian Crusaders. Salnclin (Yusuf 
ibn-Ayyub SalaJi-al-Diu) developed a 
reputation among Imth Christians and 
Muslims for his chivalrous conduct. 

Ove the past 100 years, the Kurds 
have hcen forced more and more often 
to fight to defend their freedom. I he 
year 1SSU can perhaps be regarded as 
the birth of modern Kurdish national- 
ism. The Kurdish sheikh Ubaidallah or- 
ganised a major insurrection which con- 
trasted sharply with the sporadic, un- 
eoncer ted efforts uniil then. 

There has been no peace since in 
Kurdish areas. The 20th century lias 
been a chain of rebellions against Te- 
heran, against Baghdad and against 
Constantinople and, later, Ankara. And 
that is still the situation. 

The Kurdish institute in Bonn uses 
meetings and cultural evenings to 
spread the word. It shows, for example, 
films by Yilmaz Giiney, the Kurdish di- 
rector who recently died at the age of 
47. He had been a popular actor in Tur- 
key for many years, but his films are 
now banned there. 

The institute has produced, in con- 
junction with Gottingen University, a 
book of Kurdish grammar in German. 
The first volume deals mainly with the 
dialect mostly spoken in northern areas. 

A second will deal with the southern di- 
alect. Wolfgang Gunter Lerch 

(Fj-ankfuriiT ANgcmrinc Zcilung 
Ciir Deutschland, 27 January 19K7) 




